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For the Companion, 


THE POCKET-RIFLE. 
IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER XV. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

The flood permitted the boat to land almost at 
the front door. 

“T’m much obliged to you, Pavode,” said Mr. 
Lankton. “I was just rigging up a raft. What's 
happened to him?” 

And he glowered again at Chase. 

“He’s been drownded, and he’s got a broken 
ankle,” said Mr. Pavode; “‘an’ if you can’t afford 
to take him in an’ give him some hot whiskey an’ 
dry clo’es, say so! an’ he goes as straight to my 
house as this leaky ol’ tub can carry him.” 

“T helped him out of the water, and I’m going 
to take care of him,” said Worth, stepping out of 
the boat. “Lean on me, Chase.” 

“IT wouldn't refuse shelter to our worst enemies 
—as he and his father have been,” said Mr. Lank- 
ton, sternly. 

“I'd rather go home, if I could,” said Chase. 
“But I’m much obliged to you all. I wish, Lem, 
if you can get across the water, you would hurry 
and tell my folks that I’m safe.” 

“He shall do that,” said Lem’s tather. “And 
we'd carry you there, if it wouldn't take so long, 
workin’ agin the stream, an’ if you wasn’t so cold 
an’ wet.” 

“You're so kind!” said Chase, hobbling out of 
the boat; “all of you!” And he entered the 
house, with Worth’s help. 

“Them’s the two boys I had my eye on when I 
offered the prize to the school,” said Mr. Pavode, 
standing in the boat, which he kept in place with 
an oar. “Bright fellers, both on ’em; an’ great 
friends they was then, till the consarned pocket- 
rifle played the mischief atween ’em.” 

“I wish the pocket-rifle had been in Jericho be- 
fore ever they saw it!” said Mr. Lankton. 

“Wal, it seems to be in Jericho now, or some 
other safe place,” remarked Jim Lathbrook. 
“Mabbe Damon and Pythias ‘ll make up, now 
they haint got that to quarrel about.” 

“But they accuse my boy of stealing it!” said 
Mr. Lankton. “There’s no making up after 
that.” 

“Tis ruther rough on your boy !” chuckled Jim, 
with his most expressive wink and twitch. “Now 
what, Pavode ?” 

“We'll set Lem. acrost the flood, fust thing,” 
Pavode replied; “then we'll come back, Lankton, 
if there’s anything we can do for you.” 

Mr. Atway had, in the meantime, reached home, 
in anxious haste, to find that his bridge was gone, 
and that Chase had not arrived. 

“There’s only one thing to be done,” he said to 
his wife. “I'll launch the boat, and row across 
the. interval, and bring him home—if he’s in the 
sugar-bush—and Tomkins with him.” 

‘The boat was covered with boards beside the 
barn, where it had been hauled up for the winter. 
Mr. Atway, having found thole-pins and oars, was 
dragging it down to the water, which had risen to 
the head of the lane, when Lem Pavode ran into 
the yard, and told him in a few breathless words 
what had happened to Chase. 

It was fortunate that the father had known 
nothing of the catastrophe until, with the news of 
it, came also the news of his son’s rescue and 
safety. His alarm was great enough, as it was. 

“At Lankton’s! my boy at Lankton’s!” he ex- 
claimed: ‘That's the last place!—But it’s better 
than the bottom of the river—thank heaven!” 

With Lem’s help, he launched the boat, and 
pulled away across the field into the swiftest part 
of the current; then rowed rapidly down, passing 
Lankton’s orchard, and the russet-tree, which Lem 
pointed out. 

Rowing out of the current again, below the or- 
chard, he landed at Lankton’s front door, and tied 
the boat to the scraper. But instead of entering 
there, he went around to the kitchen-door, with 
which near neighbors were more familiar. 

As he approached, in the deepening twilight, he 
remembered his. last visit—the dog lying dead by 
the door-step, sprinkled with radiance from the 
old tin lantern, his and the 
quarrel and threats that followed. How little then 
did be dream that he would be coming again. so 
soon, on such an errand! 

“Go right in!” cried Tim, from. the open woad- 
shed, where he stood watching the flood. ‘Fa- 
ther’s in the boat with Mr. Te HENNE ee! . 
things. Come here, Lem!” 


absent. Getting no answer to his knock, he lifted 
the latch and entered the dim kitchen. There 
were chairs by the stove, and wet clothes hanging 
over them to dry. A door was ajar, leading into 
the sitting-room beyond; and that opened into a 
bed-room, in which, as he passed on towards it, 
he heard the sound of voices. 

He paused at the bed-room door, and, his eyes 
growing accus- 
tomed to the 
gloom, made out 
two or three fig- 
ures. 

Mrs. Lankton 
stood beside the 
bed, with an 
empty cup in her 
hand. Worth was 
arranging the 
clothes about the 
pillow. Closely 
wrapped in the 
clothes, with his 
head on the pil- 
low, was Chase, 
who had evident- 
ly just risen to 
take the contents 
of the cup. 

“O pal” he 
said, being the 
first to perceive 
the figure in the 
dim door-way. 
“Come here !” 

Mrs. Lankton 
stepped aside to 
make room for 
him ; and Mr, At- 
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Mrs. Lankton presently reappeared, pale and 
métkly patient, bringing in a lighted lamp, which 
she placed upon a table. 

“If you say so,” said Mr. Atway, “I will leave 
him here a while—till he gets quite over his chill— 
and bring the doctor—though I regret so much to 
trouble you!” 

“Don’t speak of trouble!” she replied, tremu- 





































way advanced quickly to the bed, exclaiming,— 

““My boy! how are you?” 

“T’m all right!” Chase answered, cheerily. 
“Worth fished me out of the water, and now 
they’ve got me into warm blankets, with two or 
three cups of something hot inside of me, and a 
liniment with bandages on my ankle, and I’m as 
comfortable as can be!” 

“Mrs. Lankton,” said Mr. Atway, troubled and 
awkward, “I never can thank you and your son! 
I’m sorry Chase has caused you any trouble—I’ve 
come with a boat—are you able to go home? You 
must have a doctor to your foot. Is it much 
hurt?” 

Before Chase could answer these questions, Mrs. 
Lankton spoke for him; Worth, meanwhile, walk- 
ing off into the next room. ~ 

“I don’t think any bones are broken; but I beg 
of you not to think of moving him now. He is 
just getting into a sweat, and a chill might be very 
dangerous. If you think the doctor is necessary, 
you can bring him here.” 

So saying, Mrs. Lankton followed Worth. 

“J don’t know what to do; I don’t know what 
to say!” Mr. Atway murmured, in the most pain- 
ful anxiety and embarrassment. 

“Don’t say anything; don’t do anything,” re- 
plied Chase. ‘Any way, don’t think of moving 
me just yet. They’ve saved my life, and I’m sure 
the best way to thank them will be to let them 
keep me here to-night.” 

“I don’t know but you're right,” said his father. 
“It’s a terrible thing! How did it happen ?” 


lously. 
have him moved to-night.” 

There was a painful pause ; then she added, with 
tears breaking into her voice,— 


“Neither Worth nor I would be willing to 


“T always liked Chase! It seems now as if one 
of my own boys had been away, and come back to 
me.” 

“I’m as sorry as anybody that there has ever 
been any difficulty,” Mr. Atway replied. “And I 
think, now, if your husband only thought and felt 
as you do, it might all be settled. T'll leave Chase, 
if you say so.” 

“Tell ma not to be worried about me,” Chase 
said, as his tather was taking leave. “I shan’t be 
sick; and I don’t believe my ankle needs the doc- 
tor—she has taken such good care of it!” 

For awhile the boy was left entirely alone, with 
only the lamp and his own excited thoughts for 
company. Then Mrs. Lankton brought him some 
gruel. Then, while he was sitting up, eating it, 
Worth came in and sat by his bed. 

They talked about the flood; then, after an em- 
barrassing silence, Chase said,— 

“Jt’s you and I, Worth, who have got our 
fathers into a scrape, and I wish you and I might 
settle it.” 

“So we might,’ Worth replied, with a shade of 
the old resentment crossing his features, ‘if your 
father hadn’t had me prosecuted.” 

Chase was trying to frame a friendly answer, 
excusing his father without offending Worth, 
when Worth broke out,— 

‘Do you really imagine I stole your pocket- 


. In simple and few words Chase related his ad- | rifle ?”’ 


Mr. Atway was a strong man, but he was affected 
to tears upon hearing how nearly his dear boy had 
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“Why, of course,” faltered Chase. “I had—no 
doubt but.that you—took it. Didn’t you >”. 
“No, sir!” Worth declared with strong feeling. 


“I never saw it after you went into the sugar- 
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bush with it that day. And I never touched it. 
Do you think I stood up there in the court and 
perjured myself?” 

“T never believed you would do that,” said 
Chase. “But why wouldn’t you explain, when 
Squire Holgate asked you what you followed me 
for ?” 

“Because I was after the pocket-rifle then; I 
was mad, and meant to get it and destroy it,” 
Worth declared. 

“That’s just what I supposed you wanted to do, 
and what I supposed you did,” said Chase. 

“You were partly mistaken—just as you have 
been about other things,” Worth replied. “My 
motive was bad enough; I could have broken the 
thing over your head!” 

“Why didn’t you ?” 

“T didn’t know where to find it. I had no idea 
it was hung up there in the shanty. I thought 
you had it in your pockets; and of course I 
couldn’t, get it from you while Tomkins was about. 
So I finally gave it up and came home.” 

“Why didn’t you say that to the judge ?” 

“Because, if I had confessed what I meant to do, 
it would have been evidence against myself. Who 
would have believed me after that ?”’ 

“T would! I believe you now!” exclaimed 
Chase, over his bowl of gruel. “We have quar- 
relled; we have both acted like fools! But I 
know you of old, Worth Lankton! and when you 
talk out as you do now, I know you are telling 
the truth.” 

Worth was touched by this generous tribute. 

“Then maybe you will believe me when I say 
something else.” 

“What ?” cried Chase. 

“The thing that first turned you against me,” 
said Worth. ‘For I believe you were really my 
friend up to that time.” 

“What time?” 

“That Saturday night, when, as you accused 
me afterwards, I got into the school-house for my 
speller.” 

Worth hesitated, and Chase exclaimed,— 

“That hurt me terribly, Worth! Nothing that 
ever happened, before or sinve, ever hurt me so 
much. To think that you—after I had proposed 
to go with you and you had refused to do what 
you called so mean a thing—that you should then 
go alone, and act as you did about it, you can’t 
wonder that I felt so.” 

“No! But I didn’t know that you knew, and I 
thought you were turning against me without any 
good cause. Now let me tell you!” 

“Do!” Chase implored. “I can forgive any- 
thing—now ; but I want to know the truth.” 

He had quite forgotten to eat his gruel. He 
held the bow] in his lap, sitting up there in bed, 
in the dim lamp-light, and listened with absorbed 
interest to Worth’s explanation. 

“T’'ll tell. you all about it,” said Worth. “After 
I retused to go with you, I thought better of it; 
and went up by your house, hoping you would 
come out and suggest the thing again. But I was 
ashamed to propose it to you, after what I had 
said. As I didn’t see you, I kept on towards the 
school-house ; then it finally occurred to me that I 
would climb in and get both spellers, and give you 
yours as I went along back.” 


“Why didn’t you?’ said Chase, anxiously. 
“That would have saved all this!” 
“Perhaps; and perhaps not,” said Worth. 


“Any way, I couldn’t find your speller, and had to 
come away without it. And I'll tell you what I 
thought : I thought you had been there before me 
and taken it away. I couldn’t blame you if you 
had, for you had proposed the thing to me frank- 
ly, and you had a right to go alone if I wouldn’t 
go with you.” 

“But why—why didn’t you tell me afterwards— 
that Monday morning ?” Chase implored. 

“I meant to. But I wanted to see if you had 
your book. And when I found you didn’t have it, 
I was really ashamed to tell you what I had done. 
I didn’t know how to explain it. We found your 
book on the floor, you remember.” 

Yes,” exclaimed Chase; “and I remember 
more than you ever suspected! But why didn’t 
you explain all this when we finally quarrelled, 
and I accused you, as you say ?” 

“T was so astonished when I found that you 
knew my secret, and what you said made me so 
mad, that I couldn't say a-word till you had got 
out of the way. How did you ever find it out, 
Chase?” , 

“I was in the school-house, hidden behind the 





desks, when you got in,” Chase confessed. “{ 
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had already taken my idlllig wet, and that’s 
the reason you couldn't find it.” 

“But why did you hide?” said Worth, aston- 
ished. 

“Because I thought you had meant to deceive 
me; and I waited to see if you would really take 
away your speller, atter what you had said. 
When I found that you Aad taken it,” Chase con- 
tinued, “I just flung mine at the corner, there, 
where we found it the next Monday, and went 
home, thinking I would have nothing to do with 
that prize business.” 

“Then you really determined not to compete ?” 
Worth angrily inquired. 

“Really !” answered Chase. “I was so hurt and 
so unhappy that I never wanted to see a spelling- 
book again.” 

“Why did you change about so, then ?” Worth 
exclaimed. 

“I was provoked at what I saw in you that 
Monday,—or thought I saw,” Chase confessed, 
“and I made up my mind to do all I could to keep 
you from getting the prize, and to help Lem get it. 
I nevér thought of winning it for myself until af- 
ter Lem failed.” 

“I wish we had understood each other!” said 
Worth. 

“Tt would have saved all this trouble between 
us,” said Chase. 

“It might; but, as I said before} it might not,” 
replied Worth, humbly. “There’s something in 
me,—I know it better than anybody, and I would 
give anything to get it out of me! A dreadful 
disposition! I can never bear to be beaten in any- 
thing.” 

“T have often regretted to see that feeling in you, 
Worth.” 

“It is a mean, miserable, selfish feeling!” ex- 
claimed Worth, bitterly. ‘I wonder that you 
bore with it as long as you did.” 

“That was because I saw what you were, in 
spite of it,” said Chase, with his old fervor of 
friendship. 

“Now that 1 know why you turned against me, 
I can’t blame you for anything,” Worth admitted, 
after a pause. “I don't blame you for shooting 
the dog. No, nor for thinking I took the pocket- 
rifle. Though I half believed at one time it wasn’t 
stolen at all.” 

“How so?” Chase asked. 

“] thought it was all a put-up job on the part 
of your foiks,” Worth replied, “to pay us off for 
the law-suit.” 

“Q Worth, how could you think that?” said 
Chase. “What things we have been ready to be- 
lieve of each other!” 

After a pause, he added,— 

“But it was because your father had sued him 
that pa miade the complaint, and had you taken 
up. How I wish he hadn’t! It’s all a miserable 
muss, any way!” 

Worth sat gloomily brooding over his trouble, 
when Chase broke out again,— 

“It's a perfect mystery what ded become of that 
pocket-rifle! I'd give anything to know !” 

“So would I!” said Worth. 

Mr. Atway now came in with the doctor. 

The bruised leg was examined and dressed 
anew; and Chase was then left forthe night. But 
in the morning, his father came again to take him 
away. 

The boy was weak, but free from fever; and 
with no other bad effect of his accident than what 
remained in his swollen and painful limb. 

Mr. Atway carried him in his arms to the boat, 
and with Worth’s help placed him, warmly 
wrapped, on cushions prepared for him. Then 
came the final leave-taking. 

Worth was once more the Worth of other days. 
And Mrs, Lankton was kind to the last. But her 
husband had few and very curt words in response 
to Mr. Atway’s grateful acknowledgments of what 
had been done for Chase; and he saw the boat de- 
part with a stern, relentless frown. 

The day was fine. The morning light shone 
brightly across the water, which still flooded the 
fields and the lower half of Mr. Lankton’s orchard, 
and rippled like a lake in the freshly blowing 
breeze. 

A pair of bluebirds were singing in the topmost 
boughs of the ojd russet-tree, as the boat passed 
under it. Where could they have come from so 
suddenly after the storm ? 

Chase, telling again his story, asked anxiously 
if the prosecution against Worth could not be 
stopped. 

“I don’t know,” said his father, gravély. “If 
you really think he didn’t take the rifle’—— 

“Oh, I’m sure of it!” Chase exclaimed. 

“Well, I'll see what I can do; I'll consult Squire 
Holgate this very forenoon.” 

They crossed the river near the site of the old 
bridge, the absence of which gave them much to 
talk and think about. Then, landing in the lane, 
Mr. Atway once more lifted Chase in his arms and 
bore him to the house. 

“Q my boy!” said his mother, embracing him, 
and weeping over him. “It has been all I could 
do to keep from going to you!” 

Leaving him in her loving hands, Mr. Atway 
set off early to see and consult Squire Holgate. 


“How is it?’ Chase asked, from the. lounge, 
where he sat nursing his leg. 
“TI couldn’t get much satisfaction out of the 












camiat But now it has gone beyond his control, 
and it’s not very agreeable news we get from it.” 
“Not more trouble, I hope,” said Chase. 

“Nothing but what we've been expecting,” re- 
plied his father. “But it’s bad, as the thing has 
turned. The grand jury has found a bill of in- 
dictment against Worth for stealing the pocket-’ 
— (To be continued.) 
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CARRIE’S ACCIDENTS. 
By Olive Thorne. 

“We must have one more girl to make up our 
number,” said Kate Henderson, pausing with pen- 
cilin hand. “I thought of Carrie at first, but” —— 

“Why, it must be Carrie, of course,” said Will, 
decidedly. 

“But, Will,” said his sister, “I’m afraid she 
would spoil all our fun with her fine-lady airs and 
fashionable dress.” 

“No, she won't,” said Will. “I know that 
boarding-school has put notions into her head, and 
she does act foolish)y, but she’s a sensible girl 
after all, Kate, and I think a week of roughing it 
in the woods will take the nonsense out of her.” 

“I'm sure I hope so,” sighed Kate; “but she’s 
dreadfully changed. Why, do you know, Will, 
last week she called on Nell, and actually sent up 
her card! Why, I don’t suppose she ever knocked 
at the door before she went to school. And she 
went to a picnic at the Browns, with lace parasol, 
white kid gloves, and delicate boots. She could 
scarcely walk in the woods, and she tore her para- 
sol to bits on the bushes.” 

Will laughed. 

“She was a pretty figure when she went home; 
but that isn’t the worst. She was invited to din- 
ner at Mrs. Lyon's, and she went in full evening 
dress—city style. She had a light silk dress with 
a long trail, white six-button gloves, white slip- 
pers, flowers in her hair, a bouquet and everything 
to correspond. 

“They say Mrs. Lyon's. face was a 
she came in’ She name too, 
though it is pronounced exactly like It’s 
too funny—or would be if it hadn't spoiled one of 
the nicest girls in town.” 

“Oh, we'll take all that out of her, I know,” 
said brother Will, after another laugh. “She'll 
soon find out that city manners don't suit our 
country life. Any way she must be invited.” 

This settled it, for it was Wills party, and 
“Miss Kari Burns”—the name copied from the 
visiting-card above-mentioned— duly received a 
formal invitation to join a party to spend a week 
in the “North Woods,” a favorite excursion in 
that part of the State. 

As mentioned above, Carrie had just returned 
from a fashionable boarding-school, where she had 
learned some things besides books, and though a 
sensible, good-hearted girl, had imbibed the idea 
that the simple manners of villagers were rude and 
boorish, and that it was part of her duty to show 
the girls what was proper. 

When she received the invitation, the old spirit 
of frolic moved her to go, but the new spirit of 
propriety suggested that it might be. very uneon- 
ventional and perhaps rather coarse. But when 
she read the names of the party, and saw that the 
Milwards—the most aristocratic family of the 
county—were going, and would be accompanied by 
city friends, she decided at once that she would 
accept, not only to show the girls how to behave, 
but to let the Milwards see that there was some 
polished society in the village. 

That afternoon Kate was called into the parlor 
to reteive from the hands of Mrs. Burns’ hired 
man—who grinned as he handed it to her—a note 
which read thus : 

“Miss Kari Burns takes pleasure in accepting 
the kund invitation of Miss Henderson to join her 
woods party of next week, providing that Miss 
Henderson can defer it for one day, since from the 
pid ie she will be unable to complete 

her preparations in teme for the day designated.” 

Kate was vexed; but Will only laughed and 
said that the party should go as planned, and he 
would bring Miss Kari in, on Tuesday. Kate in- 
formed her of this arrangement, in a note, and on 
Tuesday morning, therefore, Will drove up to 
Carrie’s door with a “‘buckboard.” 

This Backwoods vehicle consists of a set of 
wheels with a board reaching from the front to the 
back pair, and a buggy-seat fastened on it—noth- 
ing more, nor less—and it is a common mode 
conveyance in that part of New York State. 

Carrie cyed it askance at first, and was inclined to 
object; but as she had ridden on buckboards since 
she was a child, and Will’s laughing eye was upon 
her, she didn’t venture to say anything, and she 
took her seat. : 

A sparkle came into Will’s eye as he noticed her 
dress. The way into the woods was a few hours 
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on wheels, a few more on horseback, and the rest 
in a row-boat. 

The new suit was prepared for this. It was of 
a delicate wood-color, the skirt was long 
for a city riding-skirt, and capable of being drawn 
up by a series of rings on the under side to a con- 
venient walking length, making a series of puffs 
very pretty as trimming to a short dress. Her 
gloves were undressed kid of the same shade, with 
gauntlets to fit them for horseback; her hat was a 
large, picturesque shade-hat made of silk to match, 
turned up at one side with a long drooping feather ; 
and a pair of daintiest French boots completed her 
costume. 

Now the sensible people of that country prepare 
for the woods a strong, dark, woollen dress, made 
short and plain, a pair of old, comfortable boots, 
a straw hat, and a pair or two of dark gloves. 

A smile lurked around the corners of Will’s 
mouth, as he took her new Russia-leather travel- 
ling bag in hand, and helped her to her seat in the 
vehicle. 

The day was lovely, and the ride was long. 
They talked about the beauty of the scenery as 
compared to foreign countries; of the world of lit- 
erature and art; discussed the new books and the 
opera; the last “Academy Exhibition,” and the 
deplorable state of art in America. Will was “Mr. 
Henderson,” and she was “Miss Burns,” though 
they had made mud-pies together in their child- 
hood. 

Will took her tone in everything, and was as 
polite and ceremonious as she. He talked as 
learnedly as though he had spent a long life in 
the study of art (the truth is, I fear he had 
“crammed”), and she began to look at him with a 
new respect, and to think that country boys did 
know something after all. 

When they reached the point where the horse- 
back begam, Carrie—in default of a dressing-room 
—retired behind a tree, and by some mysterious 
manipulations of strings and things, let down her 
skirt, drew from some hiding-place a dainty rid- 
ing-whip, and appeared before the amused eyes of 
Will and the hostler with riding-skirt over her 
arm, all complete. 

Will kneeled and gravely presented his hand for 
her to mount, as though he had always done so. 
Quite surprised, and rather awkwardly, she ac- 
cepted the proffered assistance, and in a moment 
was seated on the animal. After trying to urge 
the poor hack-horses into a gallop, they settled 
down to a walk and another talk. 

By this time, the high literary and artistic talk 
had grown tiresome, and they had also talked 
themselves out in that direction, so the conversa- 
tion took a personal tone; they discussed the peo- 
ple of the village, the ——s, and the——s, com- 

tountry manners With city ways, and in 
other topics displayed their wide knowledge of 
the great world. 

The day was warm, and the horses worked 
hard tugging up the hills and through the bushes, 
and when Will lifted his companion off her horse, 
he noticed that the delicate skirt was wet wherever 
it had touched the horse. 

Carrie noticed it too, and was much concerned ; 
but Will comfortingly suggested that it was only 
wet, and would probably be all right when dried. 

The dress was drawn up again into its puffs, and 
they seated themselves in the boat, Carrie in the 
seat of honor in the stern, and Will facing her, 
with the oars. 

They were warm and tired and hungry, having 
only taken a slight lunch since breakfast. Carrie 
spread out her dress to dry, took off her hat and 
held it in her fap, removed her clinging gloves, 
and prepared to rest. 

By this time, her feet were aching from the new 
boots, and at a suggestion from Will,—who saw 
that she was suffering,—she unbuttoned them and 
slipped them off, and they settled down to talk 
once more. 

This time, they came nearer home, and talked 
of themselves, her school-days, his life since she 
had been away, and finally their childish days. 
They had almost got back to the old familiar 
times, her laugh rang out almost as gayly as be- 
fore she was taught the vulgarity of laughing 
aloud. She sat with one hand dangling in the 
water, and Will rowed steadily on. 

They kept near the bank for the sake of the 
shade, and suddenly, I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, but they hit a branch of an old dead tree, 
which stuck out of the water. 

Will shot the boat back sharply, sending some- 
how a shower of drops all over Carrie and her 
delicate dress. She started, her hat slipped into 
the water, and in snatching for it, she tipped the 
boat so far that water came in, soaking her boots 
and feet and her new bag, and nearly upsetting 
them. 

Here was a catastrophe! Will had quickly 
righted the" boat, and he now secured the hat—a 
dripping wreck—and started out into the lake. 

But Carrie !—at first a dreadful feeling of morti- 
fied pride came over her, and she was on the point 
of begging Will to turn back and take her home; 
then the absurdity of it struck her, and she began 
to laugh at her forlorn appearance. 

Will was relieved. He had been at first a little 
anxious about introducing this boarding-school 
young lady into the unconventional woods party ; 
but he now saw the old Carrie coming out, and he 
made a sudden resolve to put an end to the former 
person by one bold stroke. 

the soaked boots and the hat on the 





her an old coat to wrap her wet feet in, and went 
on. 
He was nearing their camp, but she did not 


enough | know it, and there yet remained a good shock that 


should complete her cure of vanity. Before long, 
they came in sight of a log-house, where the whole 
party at that moment were sitting down to dinner. 
“Why, there’s a log-house!” said Carrie, sud- 
denly, “but no one seems to be there.” 

“Yes,” said Will, ‘and there’s a delightful cold 
spring by it. I'll stop and get you a drink.” 
“Thank you. I should like it,” said Carrie. 
“And I can get out and straighten up a little be- 
fore we go on.” 

“So you can,” said Will, demurely; “but why 
should you care, any way? You know we don’t 
dress much in the woods.” 

“Oh, but I look frightfully!” said Carrie, ear- 
nestly. ‘‘Stocking-footed, sprinkled, and no hat! 
I wouldn’t have the Milwards see me so for any- 
thing! We cay rest awhile here, and I’ll put on 
my shoes.” 

At this moment, the door of the log- house 
opened, and the whole party filed out. They had 
heard the oars. 

Carrie looked at them one by one as they came 
out, then glanced with horror at her draggled con- 
dition, and at last caught Will's eyes, full of fun, 
and she understood the whole. The last vestige 
of “airs” vanished. Putting her hands up to ward 
off the fire of eyes, and turning her face away, she 
cried, in a faint, die-away tone,— 

“Oh, sink the boat, Will! Sink the boat!” 

Then the boat touched the gravelly beach, and 
she was surrounded with a laughing group, whose 
rough dress and cordial greeting made her forget 
her own condition. 

The beach was stony, she had no shoes. Will 
hesitated a moment, glanced at her, and then sud- 
denly and boldly lifted her in his arms and carried 
her into the house, as he had a thousand times 
before, through the creek at home. 

“Why, Will!” said Kate, while Carrie was re- 
pairing damages in another room, “you've brought 
back our old Carrie again.” 

“Yes,” said Will, “but I assure you I started 
with ‘Miss Burns.’” 

Carrie’s elegant suit was a hopeless ruin. The 
perspiration of the horse left a horrid yellow stain, 
and each separate drop of water a brown cockled- 
up one. The boots were stretched out of any 
shape; the hat a slouched wreck, with a draggled 
feather, which she pulled out and threw away. 

The puffs of her looped dress caught in the 
bushes and tore, and the rings pulled off and: let it 
down in festoons. She found the stylish Milwards 
and their fashionable city friends dressed as plainly 
and sensibly as her country friends, and she clearly 
saw her own absurdity. 

So the next day she let down her dress, took 
the scissors and cut it off up to her ankles, trimmed 
the rim of her hat to convenient size, threw away 
her gloves, and in fact, came out her old self, sen- 
sible and nice as ever. 

Meanwhile, she sent a letter by a passing trav- 
eller to her mother, and when, after a delighttul 
week, they reached the edge of the woods, and 
found the buckboards waiting, she found also a 
package containing a plain dress, a straw rim hat, 
and a pair of gloves. So she was able to make 
her exit respectably. 


4 
+o 


TWO SINGERS. 

The fact is patent to nearly every one that, with 
the’possible exception of poets, who, it is said, are 
“born, not made,” they who would win the com- 
mendation of the world must labor indefatigably. 
Few, however, fully realize the annoyances that 
obstruct the pathway of rising talent in its effort 
to secure success. 

When the sweet songstress Henriette Sontag 
made her début at Vienna, she found there a bitter 
enemy in the person of Amelia Steininger, herself 
a former favorite with the musical public, whose 
excesses had told upon her health and seriously 
impaired the power and quality of her voice. 

But she still had a retinue of admirers who 
sought in every way to preserve her waning su- 
premacy; and their venomous hisses were heard 
above the friendly roar which greeted the débutante 
—actually forcing her to leave Vienna, very much 
mortified and, naturally, deeply incensed against 





the caléche, and calling the child to her, asked her 
name. 

“Nannie,” was the response. 

“Who is the woman you are leading ?” 





seat in front of her, he bailed out the boat, gave 
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“Yes; she was once a great singer in Vienna. 
She lost her voice, and cried so much on account 
of it that she became blind. Then her friends de- 


serted her, and now I am obliged to sing on the- 


streets for a living, else we should starve.” 

The pathetic recital brought tears to Sontag’s 
beautiful eyes, and addressing the gentlemen clus- 
tered around her, she said,— 

“I propose to take up a collection in behalf of 
an unfortunate sister who has lost her sight. 
Here 1s my contribution,” placing her purse in the 
hat she had removed from her head. “Shall it re- 
main alone ?” 

Immediately a shower of gold and silver filled 
the hat. Miss Sontag passed to the chijd with the 
remark,— 

“Tell your mother her friend Henriette Sontag 
will call upon her to-day.” Then she drove on. 

Nannie ran to acquaint her mother with the good 
fortune that had befallen them, and to give her 
Sontag’s message, but was unable to comprehend 
why it caused her to weep so bitterly. 

She did not know the remorse in that mother’s 
heart occasioned by the remembrance of the un- 
kind treatment which this benevolent woman had 
formerly received at her hands. 

In the afternoon, Sontag went to Amelia Stein- 
inger’s home,—nothing better than a hovel in a 
disreputable section of the city,—and had a long 
conversation with her, dextrously avoiding all 
topics that could suggest the unpleasant season in 
the Austrian capital. 

The next day she engaged a skilled oculist to 
make an examination of the visionless eyes, and 
learn if restoration of sight was possible; but he 
pronounced it a hopeless case. A few evenings 
later, she gave a “‘benetit for a distressed artist,” 
the proceeds of which placed the recipient outside 
the pale of immediate want. 

Thenceforth, Sontag provided for the necessities 
of her former rival and her daughter, and when 
Amelia Steininger died, received Nannie as her 
protégé, whom she educated in such a manner as 
fitted her for a future of independence and useful- 
ness. 





a. ia 
For the Companion. 
FAIR MORN OF THE AGES. 


Fair morn of the ages, the sealed tomb is broken! 
Proclaim it, melodious chimes,— 

The wonderful word “He is risen,” is spoken, 
The joy of all peoples and times. 


Burst, burst into bloom then, ye gardens of roses! 
Sing, voices of spring, in the light! 
Full of life is the hope that in Jesus reposes, 
with immortality bright. 





For the Companion. 
A BRAVE ACT. 
By F. E. Hamilton. 

Not long since the Companion published an 
of the bravery and tact of a certain army officer in the 
West whose duty it became to oust a noted desperado 
who had opened a bar near his station, and whose free 
whiskey was demoralizing the troops. 

The incident was worthy of remembrance, proving as 
it did that men of sterling qualities are nct wanting 
among those who command our skeleton army, and the 
following sketch may very properly be given as a com- 
panion piece to the one above referred to. It is strictly 
true. 

Among the many frontier army posts is one known 
as Camp McDermitt, in Nevada, located upon the stage- 
road from Winnemucca to Boise City, and distant some 
eighty miles from the line of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road. 

It is near the mouth of a little ravine in the very heart 
of the Winnemucca hunting-grounds, aud the Indians 
of that tribe, governed by a chieftain of the same name, 
made their headquarters at the time of this occurrence 
within a mile of camp upon a small stream. 

Peace reigned, and the red men, with their squaws and 
papp » were ti d to make tri-weekly visits 
to the camp for the purpose of receiving from the quar- 
termaster the rations allowed them by Uncle Sam of 
bread and meat. 

The usual force at the post was about sixty men, and 
iu 1869, a single company of cavalry, commanded by 
one Capt. Wagner, was in occupation of McDermitt. 
The other officers of the company were im. N—,a 
young man, and the surgeon. 

Winnemucca, Chief of the Indians, was the father of 
a daughter who possessed wonderful beauty and a fine 
mind. Desiring to fit her for a position in civilized 
rather than savage life, the sachem had sent her to San 
Francisco, where she had received a thorough educa- 
tion. 

Returning to her father, he had obtained for her, 
through the assistance of his many friends among the 
whites, the position of interpretress at McDermitt. 

In 1869, she was stationed at that post in quarters of 
her own, a well-dressed, handsome woman of about 
twenty-two years of age, receiving a monthly salary of 
forty dollars in gold. 

With all the arts of her wily nature the girl sought to 
win the affections of the only bachelor officer in camp, 
whom we will call Lieut. Nemo, and within two months 
the young fellow openly avowed his intention of mak- 
ing Sarah Winnemucca his wife. 

His captain, as became him, argued against this 
strange mésalliance, but finding Nemo thoroughly in 
earnest, and waiting only for some passing minister to 
tie the nuptial knot, he dropped the :matter, and would 
have given it no further thought had not his attention 
been shortly thereafter called to it in a new and startling 
way. 

While the lovers yet awaited the coming of a minis- 
ter, the wife of the sutler, whose store was just without 
the limits of camp, informed Capt. Wagner that she hal 
discovered a plot among the Winnemuccas to murder 








the Indian girl, had agreed to join the savages. : 
So monstrous was the story that at first the enptain 


pers the sutler’s wife told him that she had overheard 
the plan di d by the lieut t with some warriors 
beneath the store-window the evening before, and at 
last the officer was forced to admit that the danger 
actually existed. 

“When will this plan be put into execution?” asked 
Wagner. 

“To-night, at moonrise!” returned the other. ‘1 
dared not go to your quarters, sir, to tell you of it, but 
had to wait until you came here. The licutenant is on 
duty, you know. He will call in the sentinel, house 
the guard, spike the howitzer, and then the Indians 
will come!” 

To-night!—and it was already dusk! 

The commander’s voice was steady as he remarked, 
“Very well. We will be ready for them. Show no 
signs of fear, but keep within doors after dark, and be 
ready to fly if necessary, Speak to no one of what you 
have told me.” 

Then, unconcernedly smoking, he left the store and 
proceeded towards camp. 

Supper was over, and some of the men were lounging 
about the parade-ground as the captain entered. 

Quietly calling a trusty corporal to his side, he said,— 

“After guard is placed, and just before moonrise, 
which is at eleven, take four men with their arms, and 
go to the stables. Close the doors, and remain until 
morning. Open to no one but myself. Do not commu- 
nicate your duty to any except those whom you take 
with you.” 

The man touched his hat, and moved away. This 
was to prevent the false lieutenant from stealing the 
horses, should he choose to attempt it, instead of cap- 





turing them. Then the captain passed on to his own 
quarters. 

The hours fled,—nine, ten, eleven. 
the moon would rise. 

The sutler’s wife was right. The sentinel was “off 
duty,” and the guard all within doors. Not a living 
creature was to be seen, and the cold starlight fell upon 
as solitary a group of adobe buildings as if the post had 
been deserted for years. 

Suddenly, however, a single figure appeared. In full 
uniform, with sword and pistol-holster at his waist, 
Capt. Wagner emerged from his door, and silently 
crossing the parade-ground, turned, with rapid tread, 
down the stage-road towards the Winnemucca camp. 

The distance was short, and just as the first rays of 
the rising moon tinged with spectral white the dark 
carpet of sage-brush that covered all the plain, the 
officer found himself upon a slight eminence overlook- 
ing the teepee huts of the Indians. 

This was the sight which met pis eyes. 

Around a council-fire were gathered the chieftain and 
warriors of the tribe, all arrayed in war-paint, and fully 
armed, and in the midst, upon a pile of blankets, stood 
Lieut. Nemo, his sword drawn, his arms outstretched, 
his head bare, evidently engaged in the delivery of a 
stirring address to the savages about him! 

Wagner’s heart leaped within him. Drawing his own 
sword, he hastened forward, quickly passed the line of 
squaws without the circle, and before the Indians had 
the slightest thought of his presence, burst through their 
ranks, and appeared alone in their very midst! 

So great was the astonishment of the braves that no 
one moved or spoke, and old Winnemucca, even, 
bowed in token of fealty to the army blue of the officer. 
The captain, however, did not notice him, but advanc- 
ing until directly in front of the dazed Nemo, he cried, 
in ringing tones, “Sir, I demand your sword!” 

Asif in a strange dream, the lieutenant slowly ex- 
tended his weapon towards his officer. The latter took 
it from his hand, and breaking it, threw the pieces upon 
the ground. 

“You are under-arrest! March before me to camp!” 
he said; then, turning quickly towards the astounded 
Indians, in threatening voice, he continued,— 

“The man who moves dies! Beware of the carbines 
in the sage-brush behind you! Winnemucca, treach- 
erous chief! I command you to appear before me to- 
morrow !” 

With these words, driving Nemo before him, the 
brave captain retired from the circle, and disappeared 
along the road towards camp, while, after a little, the 
savages, thoroughly frightened, crept quietly to their 
huts, regarding with euspicious glance the shadows of 
the sage about them ; the council-fire was extinguished, 
and night and silence again reigned. 

The revolt was at an end, and scores of lives saved by 
the quick wit and wonderful nerve of a single man. 

‘Sarah Winnemucca afterwards married Nemo, who 
was simply dismissed the service as crazy. The old 


In fifteen minutes, 


| chief and certain of his warriors were sent to the Pre- 





refused to believe it, but in hurried, frightened whis- 


| pidio 


sat. Seaataneneescesapcendiat adh 








The uprising at McDermitt soon became mere matter 
of army rumor; but bad the officer in command proven 
less able to cope with the dangers of the hour, that ru- 
mor would have been history written in letters of blood, 
even as the history of the terrible Modoc War, or Cus- 
ter’s fateful campaign. 








For the Companion. 
THE EASTER JOY. 
bi mr ne as the angel at the Seer ys 
first Easter when od axon, 
min Soscue soul! put on th pring: loom, 


As on its stem the Easter lily blows. 
Deep in the 1-4 where foweting v' wisjace shine, 
Love, with its — test be; 


And Mke a flame so: wt bud a li shine 
With the soft tendrils of humility. 


4 forth the pagel aera, news, 91 Easter bells! 
nceforth let eve’ comforted ; 
This 9 on earth a fu re soy Toenail, 
rd is risen! risen from the dead! 
SA 4H D. CLARK. 
bin enna tenth 
AN ADVENTURE IN. BRAZIL. 

A writer in an English magazine, who as an amateur 
naturalist has studied the habits and manners of snakes, 
tells a terrible story in connection with the great python 
of South America. The tale was narrated to him by a 
Brazilian gentleman of high position, who hed for 
its accuracy. The story is simply this, as it occurred 
more than forty years ago: 

“Mr. Barclay, an English gentleman who had made a 
comfortable independence in mining-speculations, de- 
termined after some years’ residence to settle perma- 
nently in the Brazils. 








“He bought and farmed a large tract of almost un- 
cleared land on the extreme northwest frontier. 

* After a time, he came back to Scotland and married 
his cousin and again returned to his plantation in Brazil. 

“During his ab » and ding to his instruc- 
tions, a neat, light, wood id such as are built 
on all plantations—had been erected in the midst of the 
clearing, with a lofty veranda round it to keep the rooms 
cool, and French windows leading straight from the 
apartments to the ground. 

“Once a small anaconda, about eleven feet long, was 
found in the woods near the house and killed; and 
what was much worse, constant rumors were brought 
in that two very much larger serpents of the same class 
had been seen in the forest not far off. 

“Poor Mrs. Barclay’s terrors rose to such a pitch that 
it seemed very likely, as she often said, that she would 
die if a serpent came near her. 

“Her fears got to such a height that at last she would 
not venture out at all; and actually kept her room. 

“In this frame of mind, it will easily be believed that 
her life was a misery to herself, and not of much com- 
fort to her wild, fearnaught husband. 

“Early one summer morning, the latter went to look 
after the progress of some rather distant clearings he 
was making. 

“He went on horseback, and of course carried with 
him the heavy, old-fashioned, double-barrelled musket, 
without which, in that time, and in those wild regions, 
no planter ever stirred far abroad. 

“Both barrels were loaded with a heavy charge of 
slugs, sufficient to bring down a deer, if one came near 
enough, or, better still, to scare away or stop the charge 
of a jaguar or a tree-panther. 

“Mr. Barclay’s survey took bim rather late, and it 
.was high in the noonday heat before he returned through 
a short belt of forest which lay Lanes his new clear- 
ings and his home. 

“At that time, the tropical forests are as silent and as 
motionless as if they were dead. 

One most curious thing connected with this still quiet 
of the noon is the absence of any motion in the long 
tangled garlands of beautiful climbing - plants which 
wreathe the giant limbs of tropical trees from stem to 
crown. 

“Tt was through such a scene as this that Mr. Barclay 
rode on his return home, and it was amid such stillness 
that his attention was at once attracted to a large creeper 
hanging from a tree in front of him, and which, amid 
the deadly stillness around, was swinging quickly. 

“Such signs are never to be disregarded, and Mr. 
Barclay was too old a woodeman not to be at once on 
the alert. 

“After waiting for some minutes till the oscillation 
ceased, and being reassured by the quietnesa of his 
horse, which would have been the first to scent a jaguar 
or a puma, he rode carefully towards the tree, and at a 
little distance examined it, but for some time In vain. 

“At last the cause of the disturbance and of the dan- 
ger also became apparent on close 


inspection. 
“Op limb ofthe tres overlooking the path iy » huge 











black anaconda, piled in great masses, fold over fold, as 
is its wont, with the end of its tail just curled round the 
limb on which its great bulk rested, and ite head left 
free, and elevated about two feet above the rest of its 
body. 

“Mr. Barclay waited quietly at @ Mttle distance till, 
by some cautious maneuvring, he got a full view of the 
creature's head against the bright blue sky. 

“Then he fired, and with one charge of slugs, so 
shattered the huge reptile’s head that, after writhing for 
a single moment, it came in a long heap to the ground. 

“It was far from dead, however, and plunged wildly, 
so that for a time, he durst not approach it, as it lay 
knocking the leaves and branches about in all dirée- 
tions. 

‘At last it lay still, when he got a close shot with his 
second barrel, and this so completely shattered the ser- 
pent’s head that it never moved again. 

“Like a cautious woodsman, however, Mr. Barclay 
did not feel securé till he had divided with his knife, 
and not without great difficulty, the vertebre in the 
centre of the back. 

“The serpent measured nearly twenty-nine feet in 
length.” ; 





> - 
For the Companion. 
IN A TIGHT PLACE. . 

I have been in a good many “tight” places in my 
time, but I never remember to have been in a more per- 
ilous one than that of which Iam now about to give a 
short narrative. 

It was in the month of July, 1877. I was accompany 
ing the advanced cavalry division, under the command 
of Gen. Baron von Driesen, of the Russian army of the 
Tour, which had for its duty the task of covering the 
left flank of the Russian main advance through Bulgaria 
up to the Balkans. 

We had got wie about ten miles of the Terkish 

fortress of Rustchuck, which pies so « 
a position on the Danube; and we were halting for a a 
few days to let other troops come up on our rear and 
right flank. Our camp was on a long swell running in- 
land into Bulgaria at right angles from the Danube. 

Before us, as we looked toward Rustchuck, there 
was a long valley parallel to our position—deep, but 
with smooth bottom and sides, on which were fields of 
corn that had been cut and set up into stooks. 

Over against us, beyond this valley, there rose a ridge 
very similar in formation to our own, but having its 
crest clothed with wood, and on its slope facing us 
clumps of wood interspersed among the corn-fields. 

The valley intervening between the two ridges was 
neutral ground for the moment; the Turks held the 
wooded ridge confronting us, and our forepost line ran 
along about half-way down the slope of our ridge as it 
trended down into the intervening valley. 

One sunny afternoon the Turkish gentlemen, from a 
position in front of the wood that crested their ridge, 
brought a couple of batteries of field guns into action 
against our camp. The range wasa long one, but shells 
came bobbing across the valley, and occasionally pitched 
in among the tents. For some time, the Russians, who 
have a certain dolce far niente when the weather is 
warm, could not be bothered to reply to this fire; but 
atlength, about three o’clock, 1 saw their gunners husy 
among the field pieces that were ranged along the front 
of their camp. 

Just then I met Baron Driesen, who told me he had 
remained quiet thus long because of a little scheme he 
had adopted to surprise and perhaps cut off the Turkish 
guns opposite us there. Some two hours before he had 
sent off a light cavalry regiment to his right, with or- 
ders, if practicable, to cross the valley higher up out of 
sight of the Turks, and getting on to the slope of their 
ridge, work downwards through the clumps of trees, 
till, if possible, within charging distance of the left 
flank of the Turkish batteries, when the Russian 
troopers were to do their best to capture these. 

I am an old cavalry man, and naturally always eager 
to see the working of cavalry, so I rather grumbled to 
the Baron that he had not let me know of the despatch 
of the cavalry regiment, so that I might have accompa- 
nied. ‘‘Why,” said he, ‘standing here, you’ve got the 
whole panorama before you, and if they do anything, 
you can see them work much better, and far more safe- 
ly, than if you were with them!” But still I was only 
half satisfied. 

The Russian guns opened presently, and then there 
was an hour or so of bass music and nothing else. We 
lost a horse or two, and one man was cut in two, but 
the bootless powder-burning was getting very tedious. 
But just then I saw some horsemen, showing little 
glimpses of themselves out of a clump of trees, a few 
hundred yards below and somewhat on the left of the 
Turkish guns. 

“Look, Baron!” cried I, ‘‘there’s Holstein’s cavalry 
feliows. They’ve worked round beautifully, and now 
they are gathering in that clump, before making a dash 
at the guns!” 

Driesen was not an enthusiastic man. ‘You may be 
right,” he replied, ‘‘but I shrewdly suspect these horse- 
men are Turkish Tcherkesses, prowling about to ward 
off any effort to surprise the guns!” 

“Why,” said I, “look at the gray horses!” Most of 
Holstein’s regiment were mounted on grays. 

“Mon Dieu !” retorted the Baron. ‘‘Can’ta Turkish 
Tcherkess ride a gray horse as well as a Russian dra- 
goon?” 

**Well,” said I, “I’m positive they’re our fellows, and 
Tam going across the valley to watch closely how they 
make their rush.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” said Driesen, genially. ‘Even if 
they are our fellows, you are much better here; and if 
they are not, why”—and he gave a significant whistle. 

But I was obstinate; and away I rode to the front 
beyond our guns, down the slope, and through our 
forepost line, crouching behind the corn-stooks about 
half-way down. I cantered briskly across the bottom 
of the valley, which I found a deeper trough than I had 
expected; and then at a slower pace began to ascend 
the slope of the Turkish ridge, heading for the clump 
about which I had seen the horsemen. 

I had got nearly half-way up. I could hear the 
scream of the shells flying from ridge to ridge bigh over 
my head, as I plodded on, sitting well forward in my 
saddle. I was just entering a corn-field, when crack, 
crack! whizz, whizz! came a couple of shots at me 
from behind a corn-stook close in front of me. I halted 
involuntarily, dazed with surprise, and took a hurried 
survey of the situation. Mars and Bellona! Moving in 


Imy easy, careless fashjon, 1 had ridden close up against 
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the Turkish forepost line, that, just as was the | yards of the Russian ee the third left his 
Russian linc, on the opposite side, was drawn horse on the ground dead and limped back 
athwart the slope hidden behind the cut grain. I 


actually could see the paynim rascals grinning at 
my obvious surprise. 

Shot followed shot, and they quickened my ap- 
prehension of the fact that it was highly unwise to 
remain where I was any longer than I could help. 





wounded. 


My captors, a sergeant and two men, marched 
me up to the headquarters, in utter bewilderment 
The artillery 


who I was or what to do with me. 


firing was over,\and ,Baron Driesen and his staff 
were standing behind the guns. 


I was greeted with a simultane- 
ous roar of laughter, in which I 
rather ruefully tried to join. 

“Well,” said Driesen, drily, “can 
you believe now that Turkish 

. Teherkesses can ride gray horses 
as well as Russian Dragoons ?” 

But as we walked back together 
to his tent, there was genuine feel- 


So I wheeled abruptly in my tracks, and galloped | ji ing in the quiet heartiness with which he congratu- 


down the steep slope, stretched along my horse’s 
neck. I did not wait to say good-by to my Turk- 
ish friends. 

In two minutes, the Russian forepost line had 
opened fire on the Turkish foreposts that were per- 
secuting me. Quite a general, although desultory, 
musketry skirmish ensued,—the bullets from both 
sides passing over my head,—down in the bottom 
of the valley, as I was by this time. 

But I did not feel at all comfortable. I could 
not get home to the Russians while they kept up 
this abominable shooting, that was clear; for if 
you are shot, it makes no perceptible difference 
whether it is friend or foe who performs the deed ; 
the Turkish side again had already been extremely 
inhospitable ; while it was not at all nice to sit still 
in the bottom of the valley, because every now 
and then a malicious and spiteful Turk, disregard- 
ing the Russian, his natural enemy, would take a 
shot at the inoffensive neutral prowling down Velow 
in the middle distance. 

I determined to work up along the bottom of 
the valley till I should reach a point of the Rus- 

- sian front where quietude might be reigning, and 
so get back inside our own lines and out of this 
embarrassing predicament. 

But as I moved, I carried the terrible fire 
along with me. The Russians, in front of whom 
I had moved, at least, had known that I had 
come out from their camp, and had let me 
alone. But as I got out of their ken, I found my- 
self a veritable pariah, an unadulterated Ishmael- 
ite. Neither side had any bowels for me, and both 
sides took occasional shots at me that made me 
feei singularly uncomfortable. ‘The valley had a 
bend in it, and as I dodged along its bottom, I 
thought I would never get to the point where the 
two hostile forepost lines ceased to confront each 
other. And then the valley began to disappear 
altogether and merge in the uplands, which 
threatened to deprive me of any cover at all. 


Suddenly from an adjacent clump of wood on 
the Turkish side of the valley, three horsemen 
came dashing down upon me at a gallop. The al- 
ternatives were clear. Either the Turks would 
make a prisoner of me (if, indeed, they did not 
kill me on the spot), or I must, to escape them, 
chance the Russian fire, as I galloped back*to the 
shelter of the Russian forepost line. 

“Ot two evils choose the less,” says the proverb. | 
I made up my mind, much more quickly than I 
can write the words down, to ride on upon the Rus- 
sians, and I gave my horse the spur and fied from 
my pursuers. Obviously the Russians could not 
understand what was going on, but they judged it 
the wisest course to try to kill somebody, so they 
opened fire. 

For me it was like charging a square. I actual- 
ly all but rode over aman who was confronting 
me kneeling, with his empty rifie, a fixed bayonet 
gleaming on it, held like a pike; and when I 
pulled up inside the straggling line, I found my- 
"self surrounded bya chesaun-do-friss of bayonet 


I could get nobody to understand my few words 
_of Russian ; and not a soul around, the officer in- 
“eluded, spoke a word of any other language. So 

_ I was summarily dismounted and taken prisoner. 





of my pursuers turned when within a few 


| lated me on my escape from “a tight place.” 


ARCHIBALD FoRBES. 
<-> ---- - 
For the Companion. 


TO JEAN INGELOW. 


Oo! Lyrist, ie an rhe ey ae ven-possessed, 
Thy is he soul, grown wise, 
Fronts the full eeienaar be "s eyes, 

While following still thy Muse’s high behest :+ 
Strength, sw 


ness, subtlety, are all exp 
In thy clear lays,—whether they dare 

O’ertopping radiant dawns,—or rill-like rise, 

To thread with rhythmic pulse Earth’s pastoral.breast. 


Proud ieapteeting. hand in hand with Art, 
Hath 1 noe thy winged feet beautiful along 
The hal joed heights of thine ethereal song ;— 
So near our human lives, yet borne afar, 
Its mellow concord on the listener’s oe 
Melts with the softness of a falling sta: 
PAUL Hamteros HAYNE. 


—+>- = 
THE NEW CZAR. 

Alexander, the eldest living son of the Czar who 
has fallen by the hands of an assassin, has suc- 
ceeded that unhappy monarch on the Imperial 
throne of Russia, and assumes the title of Alexan- 
der ITI. 

He is, next to the Kings of Bavaria and Spain, 
the youngest sovereign in Europe, being just 
thirty-six. His elder brother, Nicholas, a young 
man of great promise, died-some fifteen years ago 
of consumption. Nicholas was betrothed to the 
lovely young Princess Dagmar of Denmark ; and 
some time after his death, the same young lady be- 
came the wife of his brother Alexander, and is 
now Empress of Russia. 

Alexander III., both in personal appearance 
and in his traits of character, is a very different 
man from his father. He is not, like the late Czar, 
a strikingly handsome person. His features are 
large and irregular; his figure is rather solid and 
muscular than, like that of his father, graceful 
andelegant. He has a proud, haughty, fierce look, 
and in his high and stern bearing, more resembles 
the stalwart and despotic Nicholas, his grand- 
father. 

More like Nicholas, too, than the second Alex- 


ander in his tastes, he is a true soldier; fond of 


parade and of war; adventurous, courageous and 
truculent. He has not inherited his father’s timid 
and retiring spirit. He is fearless and bold, and 
bids fair to rule with a strong hand, relying rather 
upon himself than upon the counsels of others. 
Alexander ITI., indeed, has seen some rough 
service in the field. He held a command in the 
army in the Turkish War, and on more than one 
field, displayed great impetuosity and valor. Like 
a true warrior of the hardy North, he freely shared 


the privations and hardships of his troops; the 


marks of this are seen in his frost-bitten left hand, 
and a large scar which somewhat disfigures his 
weather-beaten face. 

It is pleasant to add that the new Czar’s private 
character is stainless, and that his tastes are do- 
mestic. He is devoted to his lovely Danish wife, 


and to his fine, healthy children. This is one of 


the few traits in which he resembles the late Czar. 


Europe looks forward with anxiety to his course 
asaruler. He is said to have cherished liberal 
views before he came to the throne, and to have 
favored some large reforms in behalf of the Rus- 
sian masses. It remains to be seen whether he 
will introduce such reforms, now that he is en- 


dowed with absolute power, 


The late Czar was a devoted friend of his uncle, 
the German Emperor, and was ardently attached 
to the German people, among whom he was edu- 
cated. This fact had an important bearing on the 


alliance between the two great empires. This 
alliance enabled Germany to conquer France, and 
Russia to subdue Turkey, by holding other pow- 
ers in check. 

Alexander ITI., however, is supposed to be far 
from friendly towards Germany. He is said to 
better like France and the French. If this turns 
out to be true, it may have a startling influence on 
the relations of European powers. A new war be- 
tween France and Germany — which is always 
more or less probable—might find Russia on the 
side of the young Republic, instead of on that of 
the German Empire. 

Finally, the new Czar is believed to be ambi- 
tious and warlike in temper. It may be that he 
will pursue the old project of the Czars to acquire 
Constantinople for his Empire. His accession, 
therefore, may svon be the signal for new conflicts 
and disturbances on the European Continent. 


_ 





* For the Companion. 


EASTER. 


Fair Easter is the crown of spring, 

When winter folds his ley 

| And hurries away like a Rantshea king. 

ahey gather the flowers so rich and rare, 
bi’ trim the altars, and do not spare, 

And the women put on their garments fair, 

To greet the glory of soul and sense. 

When nature, s' ng from long defence, 

Walks forth in a fresh magnificence. 

And -_ of the old-time doubt and aoe 

Like a guide with a voice of holy cheer, 

The t dear Christ tells us that God is near. 


Better than flowery wreath and crown, 

Than feathered bonnet and silken gown, 

Is the heart that lays its own hardness down,— 

The heart that, grieving for sin and pride, 

Feels the br‘ right t hope-angel near its side, 

And thrills with the promise for which Christ died. 
Mars, JULIA WARD Howe. 


a 

EASTER DAY. 
On Easter morning, in primitive times, Chris- 
tians saluted each other with an impressive for- 
mula. “Christ is risen!” exclaimed one. “Christ 
is risen, indeed,” replied the brother saluted, “‘and 
hath appeared unto Simon.” 
This beautiful custom is retained in the Greek 
Church. In Russia one may still hear these 
words, which recall the morning when the sur- 
prised disciples first listened to the joyful tidings. 
There will also be joyfulness throughout Christ- 
endom, next Sunday, for it will be the anniversary 
of our Yord’s resurrection. Churches will glow 
with flowers and vibrate with carol and jubilate. 
Paschal eggs, dyed in the sacred red, or violet, or 
blue, will be exchanged by thousands of youth. 
So Christians did centuries ago, using the Pasch, 
as the egg was called, to symbolize life bursting 
the bonds of the sepulchre. 
There is a significance in the name Easter, by 
which the feast of the resurrection is known among 
English-speaking peoples. It may be derived, as 
some suppose, from a German word which, be- 
cause it meant rising, was applied to spring, as 
then nature arises anew. 

Or it may be associated, as others think, with 
Ostera, whom our Saxon fathers worshipped as 
the goddess of Spring. When they, having re- 
nounced idolatry, became Christians, they attached 
to the feast of the resurrection the name by which 
they had honored the Spring-tide of nature. Easter 
commemorates the Spring of the supernatural. 
Until the Council of Nice, A. D. 325, there was 
a difference of opinion as to when, not as to why, 
Easter should be celebrated. The council decided 
that the great feast should be observed upon one 
and the same day. Its canon fixed the day as the 
first Sunday after the full moon which happens 
upon or next after the 21st day of March, the ver- 
nal equinox. If the full mcon happens upon a 
Sunday, the festival is to be observed the Sunday 
after. 

Easter is therefore a movable feast, but the 
event which it commemorates is a fixed fact of 
history. It is also a fundamental fact of Chris- 
tianity. For he who denies the literal resurrec- 
tion of the human body of Jesus Christ should, to 
be logically consistent, deny the verity of the 
Christian religion. 

The Apostles based their appeals to Jews and 
Gentiles to become Christians upon this fact. 
They were plain men, accustomed to observe facts, 
though slow to apprehend doctrines. They speak 
as sober-minded witnesses testifying to eat they 
knew. 

“We affirm,” they say in substance, that after 
Jesus of Nazareth had died and been buried, He 
appeared to us on several different occasions. We 
could not have been deceived, for we saw Him, 
touched Him, handled Him, spoke with Him and 
ate with Him. We obeyed His commands and 
saw Him perform a miracle. We met Him by ap- 
pointment, and heard Him bid us go and make 
disciples of all nations. We, with our own eyes, 
in broad daylight, saw Him ascend into heaven.” 

Their evidence cannot be rejected on the ground 
that they were deceived, by seeing only a vis- 
ion. A vision is not handled, nor does it eat or 
work a miracle, The alternative is to believe their 
testimony, or to reject it as the falsehood of wilful 
impostors. That supposition is demolished by the 
character of the Apostles, by their zeal, their suc- 
cess and their fate. 

They were honest men whom the death of their 
leader had disheartened and scattered. They did | this 








course of European courts, and cemented the. 


not expect to see Him again on earth. Their cause 
was lost, so they thought, when they saw their 
dead Lord buried. 

But their senses forced them, in spite of their 
despair and their skepticism, to confess that they 
saw Jesus in His own body. The sight gathered 
them again in one band, and filled them with en- 
thusiasm for the “lost cause.” 

They went every where testifying that Christ had 
risen from the dead, and that they had seen Him. 
In all places and at all times they witnessed to 
this fact. In prisons and in courts, before the 
people who derided them as fanatics, and before 
the rulers who cursed them as fools, they asserted 
that they*knew their blessed Lord had risen from 
the dead. 

They sealed their testimony with their blood, 
and the fact they proclaimed revolutionized the 
world. Were they martyrs to a lie? Did a false- 
hood change the history of the world? Is the 
Christian church, the most practical and powerful 
benevolent institution earth has ever possessed, 
founded upon an imposture ? 

In all the trustworthy facts of history, there is 
not one more certain than the fact that Jesus of 
Nazareth rose from the dead with the same body 
which was laid in the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. 

On Easter morning, therefore, the Christian 
charch stands by an empty sepulchre and gazes 
into -heaven. “His body was there,” it says, 
pointing to the open tomb. “His body is there,” 
and it sweeps its right hand towards heaven, as 
jubilant voices chant, “Now is Christ risen from 
the dead, and become the first fruits of them that 
slept.” 

i aaipidbieliaaiitinataid 
A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 

One of the most successful teachers in America be- 
gan his work as principal of a day-school in a rough 
Western town. He found that his pupils on leaving 
school usually spent the rest of the day on the streets or 
on the wharves watching the boats come up the Missis- 
sippi. As far as knowledge of their text-books went, 
they were quick and clever enough, but in knowledge 
of the world outside, its business, history, or the rela- 
tions of men to men, they were absolutely ignorant, be- 
yond the vulgarity and profanity which they learned. 

Now Prof. J—— was not obliged to teach them any- 
thing beyond their text-books; the majority of teachers 
are satisfied to stop there; but he was an enthusiast in 
his work, and apt to feel a keen interest and an almost 
tender reverence for every young mind which was 
brought to him to develop. 

He proposed to his boys to form four clubs or socie- 

ties which should be quite separate from the school, 
and untrammelled by any rules or supervision of the 
teachers. The clubs were for the purpose of literary 
and political discussion, the collection of coins, stamps, 
curiosities, ete. Every boy there felt a certain responsi- 
bility in maintaining the character and dignity of the 
association. 
Prof. J—— gave the clubs the use of the class-rooms, 
and was ready to advise them when his aid was sought; 
but he never was present at their meetings except on 
invitation. - He invented a system of paper currency 
(having value only in the school), and then established 
a bank, of which the officers were changed each month. 
Every boy in the school was given a certain sum, and 
became a depositor. 

A post-office was then started with branch offices in 
each club. The boys entered eagerly into these schemes, 
regarding them as play; but the busjness was as accur- 
ately managed as in real post-offices or banks; the pa- 
per currency was accepted in the clubs and office. 

Before the year was over ved boys were made practi- 
cally familiar with the of di t, checks, 
bills, drafts, money-orders, interest, etc.; in short, the 
whole machinery of the postal and banking system, 
while in their clubs they di d the live q of 
the day, with the conceit and crudeness of growing 
minds, no doubt, but the minds were growing. 





+i 





MOTHERING DAY. 

Certain observances of stated holy days which were 
practised by our ancestors two or three hundred years 
ago might be revived by this generation with whole- 
some effect. Among these is the celebration of Moth- 
ering Day, the fourth Sunday in Lent, at which time it 
was foimerly the custom in England for all children to 
bring to their mother a little gift as expressive of their 
love to her and gratitude for all that she had done for 
them. 

The children who were men and women, and had 
long left her side to become themselves heads of house- 
holds, and fathers and mothers, were especially callea 
upon to return on this day with their offerings; the 
mother, in her turn, giving each a peculiar cake called 
Simnel, a boiled compound of dough, sugar and raisins. 

‘The idea seemed to be that the adult man or woman 
returned gladly for one day to the condition of child- 
hood, and came back to pay reverence and love to the 
mother who had nursed him on her knee. 

The custom seems to us very beautiful and significant. 
In those early days there was comparatively little for 
men to read or to know; other countries, even counties, 
were far and mysterious in their distance. Family re- 
lations filled a larger space in life, and were more im- 
portant, than now. Now, when science, books, news- 
papers, railways and telegraphs bring all the world to 
our doors, we have too many outside matters to occupy 
us to keep up these homely observances. 

And yet the memory of those old days was the most 
precious of a mother’s possessions. The heart is never so 
hungry for love or the tokens of it as when it grows old. 

————___+ 99 
HONOR’S GRIP. 

- "The benefactors of the race have been those whose 

lives illustrated the poet’s lines : 


on the rth woul end, 
und nehe 


The best of them have been poor men, who, like the 
Athenian general Phocion, cared far more for their in. 
tegrity than for honor or wealth. “If Alexander,” said 
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when the man known as “The Great” offered him riches 
and power—“If Alexander really esteems me, let him 
leave me my honor.” 

Such men carry all their treasures with them. They 
cannot be bought by huzzas or place or money. If the 
majority is wrong, they stay with the minority. Once, 
at.a representation of a tragedy by Aischylus, the 
Athenians were so impressed by a sentence setting 
forth the beauty of moral goodness, that they turned 
their eyes to where sat the man of unbensling integrity, 
Aristides, “The Just.” Yet he, to maintain his honor, 
was forced to walk out of Athens, a minority of one 
and an exile. 

Andrew Marvell, Milton’s friend, favored the Restora- 
tion, but he satirized the vices of Charles II., and the 
corruptions of his court. The satires caused such a 
sensation that the king determined to win Marvell over 
tothe court party. Threats, flattery, caresses, and 
bribes were tried, but Marvell’s honor kept him stead- 
fast to the right. 

Lord Treasurer Danby had been Marvell’s school-fel- 
low and Charles’ ministers employed him to offer a 
bribe to the honest old patriot, who wou!d vote in Par- 
liament for his country. He called upon Marvell in his 
garret, and at parting slipped into his hand an order on 
the Treasury for £1,000, 

“*My lord,” calls out Marvell, having locked at the pa- 
per as the nobleman was getting into his Carriage, “I 
request another moment.” 

They went up again to the garret, and Jack, the ser- 
vant-boy, was called. 

“Jack, child, what had I for dinner yesterday?” 

“Don’t you remember, sir? you had the little shoulder 
of mutton that you ordered me to bring from a woman 
in the market.”’ 

“Very right, child. What bave I for dinner to-day?” 

“Don’t you know, sir, that you bid me lay by the 
blade-bone to broil?” 

«Tis so, very right, child; go away.” 

«My lord,” said Marvell, turning to the treasurer, ‘do 
you hear that?) Andrew Marvell’s dinner is provided ; 
there’s your piece of paper. I wantit not. I knew the 
sort of kindness you intended. I live here to serve my 
constituents; the ministry may seek men for their pur- 
pose; I am not one.” 

When Andrew Marvell died his constituents carved 
on his tombstone: “Beloved by good men; feared by 
bad; imitated by few; and scarce paralleled by any.” 

Solomon loved wealth and delighted in luxury. But 
his experience and good sense made him write, “A 
good name is rather to be desired than great riches.” 

—_—_—_—_+@e—__——__ 
THEN AND NOW. 

There are those who, like a class in Solomon’s day, 
affirm, with mournful emphasis, “that the former days 
were better than these.” It is a foolish affirmation, sin- 
ecrely but ignorantly made by persons unacquainted 
with “the former days.” 

No Christian church would now listen to a minister 
who preached on Sunday and ran a distillery during 
the secular days. Yet a Hartford church, toward the 
close of the last century, had for its pastor a distiller of 
gin. 

The distillery was carried on under the name of 
Strong and Smith. The firm failed, and the minister, 
to avoid the sheriff, shut himself up in his house. He 
went forth on Sundays, as no writ could be served on 
that day, and preached to his congregation. 

He was esteemed an eloquent and devout preacher, 
and his people loved him. A few, however, would oc- 
casionally venture to say that he ought never to leave 
the pulpit, while, here and there, one would be found 
bold enough to intimate that he ought never to enter it. 

This minister once issued a prospectus for a volume 
of sermons, and just after met Trumbull, the poet, who 
was ap irregular attendant at church. 

“When will your sermons be out?” asked the poet. 

“I cannot exactly tell,” replied the doctor. “I am 
waiting to find a text to suit a man who never comes to 
church, except when he has a child to be baptized.” 

The celebrated pulpit orator, John M. Mason, of New 
York, once called on this divine. As he was leaving, 
he stumbled on a defective door-step and almost fell. 

“Why don’t you mend your ways?” said the orator. 

“TI was waiting for a Mason,” replied the clerical wit. 

Let those who deny that society, or even the church, 
has made progress, reflect that no distiller of gin, even 
if he combined the oratorical gifts of Whitefield and 
Hall, could now be the pastor of the humblest church 
in New England. 

a 
THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 

Those who favor a lax observance of Sunday usually 
insist that such laxity would ameliorate the condition of 
the working people. Open the public galleries and 
museums on Sundays, they say, run cheap excursion- 
trains into the country, and the poorer people will be 
physically and morally benefited. 

Philanthropic as seems this argument, it recently met 
in England with an emphatic denial of its soundness by 
thousands of working men and women. A proposition 
to open a museum in one of the suburban districts of 
London was met by a petition against it, signed by 
84,000 working people. They were far-sighted enough 
to see that if the tity of Sunday was violated by 
law, it would not be long before work would be the 
rule and not the exception on that day. 

They did not petition that Sunday should be enforced 
as a holy day, but that for their sakes it should not be 
made a legal holiday, lest it should become a work-day. 
And they were right. The era which sees Sunday 
thrown open to railroad and steamboat excursions, to 
theatres and other places of amusement, will also see 
it thrown open to business, and then the working-man’s 
week will include seven days of labor, but not one of 
rest. 

So, at least, thought the British House of Lords, when 
they recently negatived a proposition to open public 
galleries and museums on Sundays. They provided, 

‘ however, for the working people by voting that such 
places should be open three evenings in the week, be- 
tween the hours of seven and ten. 

+o 
ANECDOTE OF SENATOR MAHONE. 

The public eye has been fixed upon Senator Mahone 

- of Virginia. Circumstances have made his position 

‘singular, and therefore 











conspicuous. Republicans and 
Democrats united by 1 BiateIaue, sent | 4 


him to the Senate. He may, consistently oc- 
al a la Whenever 


by either. The correspondent, who was a pupil of Sen- 


1848, and subsequently associated with him, says: 
I well remember how he ap 
arrived at the 


and military de ents. 


of this remarkable man. 

ba or Ba af fon of animal matter, mostly 
covered with hair an co goggles, struck amaze- 
ment and terror into tk the hearts of the wondering, 


“= ‘this time, in formal social life, he br as one 
alyzed. He was diffident to a de; of actual s 
ing. He im 
than other teachers bad done in years. 

I saw him sitting, girl-fashion, on his horse at Gettys- 
burg, just as the rst battle of the general engagement 
of the second day was about to . He was ina ficld 
alone, away from his command, calmly regarding the 
— on the opposite heights. 

Apron, said, “General, I think we are on the 
eve of a great victory.” 

Without looking around, he replied, with emphasis, 
“Why, sir, we are on the eve of the most disastrous de- 
feat of the war.’ 

———_—__—_<@>——_____ 
HE OR SHE. 


The want of a common pronoun has vexed the soul 
of many a writer accustomed to fine distinctions. “The 
masculine includes the feminine” in all general dis- 
course, is the rule we must needs go by —and to try to 
insist on more than that makes tion ridicul 
The Sunday School Times finds a laughable example 
—and succeeds in making it much more so. 





Bible revision is popular nowadays. There are fresh 
hands at it on every side. <A recent attempt in this line 
is shown in the following rendering of a iliar text, 


he ‘votes with the Republicans, his vote will tie the 
Senate, and thus make it possible for Vice-President 
Arthur to give the casting vote. Of course such a posi- 
tion brings criticism and threats. But if a correspond- 
ent of the Louisville Courier-Journal correctly de- 
scribes the Virginia Senator, he will be little disturbed 


ator Mahone at the Rappahannock military academy in 


ured of my large ruptere, and t. thank 
peared the evening he Suneeintak teal 
academy to take charge of the scientific | the 


If you can conceive of a tarantula with green goggles 
on, you have the effect made upon me by the first sight 


bi ig who had up to this time been masters of the situ- 


more information in a few ‘ecete treatment when he called at Dr. Sb 


CURED OF RUPTURE. 


Indorsement of Dr. Sherman’s Humane and 
Successful Treatment. 
ST. BONAVENTURE’S Pomasy 0 ave COLLEGE, 


HANY, N. Y., J 1880. 
Dr, J. A. SHERMAN, No. 251 Broad: way, N, 
Dear Sir,—i called at your office, 251 "hrcadwn x 
N. Y., some time since, to inform you that I Tepe y 
ou for 
treatment of my case. ‘As I did not then hav ve 


fortune of consulting you, but com- 
menced your treatment t 
owe be rfect restoration, which now. od, 


su cured a tnat I will always an it a pleasure and a duty to 
pope humani gs + — the-rw any A to — 


on you bred e been. sir, 
yours truly, BROTHER MCOL LUDWIG, U3. 
When Mr. Ludwig called on Dr. he had suf- 
fered much from it and the various trusses he had wi 
He has been cured for several mon’ had discontinued 
the i} he at herman’s © 
last 8] and his letter shows how ful he feels in 
the nent fr of a sound an emphatic in- 


a 
never unless it highl 
uraging to those & 4, have little e faith. 
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as given on a Sunday-school programme which comes 
to us from the West: 

“Train up a child in the way he or she should go, and 
a x he or she is old, he or she will not depart from 


If he or she who made that change in the text thinks 
that he or she has thereby given to those words an “ae 
ed force to his or her scholars, or to the parents of ' 
or her scholars, or to any one who knows of his or we 
work, he or she will find that he or she has been much 
mistaken. 





——+@o—___-—__——__ 
“BEAUTY PATCHES.” 


It is well known that contrast is very effective in 
showing off anything; but to show how white one’s 


it black. Fashion came ridiculously near doing some- 
thing of the kind, though, a hundred and fifty years 
ago: 

The beauties of the court of Louis the Fifteenth 
thought they had made a notable discovery when they 
gummed pieces of black taffcta on their cheeks to 
heighten the pat meg J of their complexions. The 
ladics in England had before ado y tevee _—" in quaint 
shapes, as of a crescent, or coac horses. An epi- 
gram was written: 

**Her patches are slavery om 
For pimples and for 
Here’s all the wandertag | planets! signs, 
And some of the fixed s' 
The coach-and-horse patch was an especial favorite. 
Anstey, in his satire, ‘The Bath Guide,” enumerates 
“velvet patches” as-among a fine lady’s necessities; but 
about the beginning of the present century they seemed 
gradually to fall out of fashion in England. 
Siac i hall sides 
TWO KINDS OF GIRLS. 

There are two kinds of girls, says the Home Visitor : 

One is the kind that appears best abroad—the girls 
that are good for parties, rides, visits, balls, etc., and 
whose chief delight is in such things. The other is the 
kind that appears best at home—the girls that are useful 
and cheerful in “1 dining-room, sick-room and all the 
precincts of 

They differ widely in character. One is often a tor- 
ment at home—the other a blessing; one is a moth con- 

suming everything about her—the other a sunbeam, in- 
spiring light and gladness allaround her pathway. The 

ght kind of education will modify both and unite their 
good qualities. 

It should be noted that there are, also, two kinds of 
young men. One is the kind that girls love to have a 
good time with. The other is the kind that they prefer, 
in the expressive vernacular of the West, ‘‘to tie to.” 

———__—_—__ +@>+_ 
THE EDITOR’S ROOM. 

People who call upon editors expecting to find them 
in elegant apartments are usually much disappointed. 
The workipg-room of a live editor usually represents 
confusion. An exchange gives an incident to the point: 

He opened the door cautiously, and poking his head 

n, inquired,— ; 

A this the editorial rinktum?” 

“The what, end 


m 
“Is this the Late, sanctum, or some such place, 
where the editors live?” 


tor of much waste time. 
He 
A DIRGE. 


It read as follows: 
“Mourn, mourn, mourn, mourn, 
O Americans, mourn r 





face is, it is not n-cessary to paint a part of one side of 


“This is the editorial room. Yes, sir. Come in.” 

“No, 1 guess I won’t come in. I wanted to see what 
a rinktum was like, that’ 's all. Looks like our garret, 
only wuss. -day.” 


Tf all callers would be as brief and sincere when visit- 
ing the editorial “‘rinktum,” they would relieve the edi- 


The Pegasus of our fathers was neither a good trotter 
nor a good canterer, even when an extraordinary event, 
such asthe death of Washington, spurred him on. At 
the memorial funeral services held at Newton, a piece 
of poetry, meant to be touchingly impressive, was sung. 








WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, 


2 utchers, 
AND LABORERS OF ALL KINDS, 
They are without an equal. 
Thoroughly water-proof. Send 
stamp for circular and price- 
list, CHAS. W. = ND, ~ 
ston, 


THE BEST PREPARATION 


For clesning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
Jewelry, Pearls and Precious aon Gold Chains, &c., is 
the ie lexical = — Soap. Sample by mail 15 cts. 


Fine 
ROBIN INSON BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass, 


CEPHALINE. 


This Nerve ee Bay cure Sick, 
Nervous and I — al- 
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MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now trav- 
elling in this countrv, savs that most of the Horse and 
Cattle Powders here are worthless Le = He says iat 
Sheridan’s Condition Powders are tely pure and 
immensely valhable. Nothing on curt wil]gnake hens lay 
like Sheridan’s aE ery where Bo teas 
to one pint fi 


sour 8. J OHNSON &Co., Bangor, Me. 


10 aunse RSE Sims 


Purchasers selection alllabeled. 10 Premium plants worth 
$5.00 given away with every order, purchaser paying 
postage. A large and elegant collection of miscellane- 
ous plants such as Geraniums, Fuchias, Heliotropes, 
etc., for 10c. each, purchasers selection. Send for our hand- 

somely pod 84 page Catalogue Free, Extras with ev 
Rose Nursery, Richmond, Ind. 


BRADLEY'S SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1861.) 


The Standard Fertilizer of the Country for all Crops. 


This high arede Superphosphate has been in use from 
Nova Scotia to Louisiana for 20- years, and has given uni- 
versal satisfaction on all crops, its present production 
reaching over 


6O, 0O0O Tons per Year. 


ane containing directions tor use, testimonials 
Re > 7 uable information, sent free on application to 
BRADLEY FERTILIZER Co., 


Manufacturers. 
27 KILBY STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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igo, Sleeplessness, 

nd Liver Troubles. 

hola oa Deena. o mailed, post 
paid, upon receipt of price, 0 cts. 
per box; 6 boxes, $2 Send for 
pamphlets. AGaress 

H. F. THAYER & CO 
13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


A STANIFORTH KNIFE, 


Four Blades and Pearl Handle. 


NERVE 
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Last year while looking for a good reliable knife, we 
came in contact with the manufacturer’s agent for the 
knife shown in this cut. Upon examination we found it 
to be not only reliable, but exceedingly beautiful. We 
gave avery large order, which Mr. Staniforth, of Shef- 
field, England, 
steel is of the best quality. The pearl of which the handle 
is made is very clear and bright. Since last November 
we have sent out a very large number of these beautiful 
knives, not one of which, as far as we know, has proved 
unreliable. a Seteeabene ef ahs Mine te saves 
: dress, postage paid, for $1.00. 

PERRY 





made up for us with especial care. The wath, 











24 SAMPLES Send» conte to CHAS. W. SPURR, 
x 3072, Boston, Mass., for 4 vari- 

$ 2 V eties of Chol ice Woods, named, priced, 

e . s | full directions, and testimonials, for 


the use of the same. Applied to plast- 


For 9 Cents. ook ee wee Bove, pante. re in 
constant use by the piano and organ 

Box 3072, trade, steam and horse-car builders, 
Boston, Mass. | #24 are pronounced as far above the 


ordin paper hanging and graining, 
as the natural is ever superior to the arti ificlal. . “4 


AN OFFER 


CONSUMERS OF TE TEA AND COFFEE. 


We have made a wpistiniie te during the past four years 
¢ Giving ag as Premiums, to eee who zr up 





guys for our Teas, Dinner Sets, Gold Band Tea 
Se py Plated Ware, and other articles, both 
useful and ornamenta 


We import and bw Girect from manufacturers all the 
goods we handle, and own them at the lowest possible 
hen cash will purchase. During the past four years we 

ve sent from our store over 12, of these orders, 
and they have gone to almost every State in the Union. 
cae e neep in stock every variety of Tea known, and at 


low are afew of the many Premiums offered: 
With a 85 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster. 
Witha sie Order we send an English China Tea Set 


of 45 
Wiha a #15 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dish pe Butter Dish, or an English China Deco- 
reed, ae jet of 44 pieces. 
2820 Order we send a French China Gold Band 
TAS ae 44 pieces, or an English China Dinner Set of 
100.piecés. 


We have ween of letters like the as, Pg 





H. D, NOBLER. 
laa MASS., dan. 27, 1881. 
F. M. LINNELL, Manager Lon Tea Co.—Tea and 
Dinner ee came safely in in due time. Am very-much 
pleased with both. ras I a heard the Tea gives 
perfect n. Ree ay, 
RLES W. HURD. 
Sauna ppLr Gna “35 FTe i at, 
ea Co.— 
mium of Moss we ay China aes : rece ved and 
+ @ 
started ‘another Club. Tosre rare ~ he ef 
ws-cuvacs pro eae Te RE: 
‘eb. 
Blea, oar for for fea, wich 1 with Dinner —_s as phi 


sa 


order. 
mony mt prove ants ‘satiehuctory 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


APRIL 14, 1881. 
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the free and the bountiful 
giving 


gifts we shed 
joy of the truest livi 
tiful life of § 


There is nothing like the serving 
ite to Its golden © 3 
m 


There is never a glorious Spirit, 

itcrownsusalitosee: , 

is in it the gentlest whisper 

beau 
°Tis in the earth’s pure household 
endless lives are born. 
And out of our Lord’s own childhood, 

Creation’s Easter morn! 
CHARLES WILLIAM BUTLER. 


4a> 
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For the Companion. 
“THE RESURRECTION.” 

It has been remarked that the most eager oppos- 
ers of the Bible are those who know least about it. 
The story of two brilliant men who undertook to 
cast scorn upon the New Testament, and ended by 
becoming its defenders, is one of the best illustra- 
tions of the effect of thoroughly studying the 
Word of God. 

Lord Lyttleton and Gilbert West, both men of 
influence, but skeptical with regard to Christianity, 
once made an agreement that each should write a 
criticism on some New Testament miracle, show- 
ing its “absurdity,” and holding it up to ridicule. 
Gilbert West chose the resurrection of Christ. He 
obtained a Bible, and went carefully through the 
four accounts of the death of Christ and His burial 
—and of the wonderful sequel, which he was to 
explain away. s 

How should he shape his attack on this story of 
the resurrection? was his first thought. Should 
he insinuate “pious fraud,” “fictions of blind de- 
votion,” “‘a superstitious mistake,” “Mary Magda- 
len’s imagination”"—-what? The more he thought 
about it, the more the difficulties grew. 

Again he studied the events of that Friday’s 
closing scene; the sealed stone, and the Roman 
guard; the mysterious opening of the watched 
sepulchre; the incidents and swift surprises of 
that first-day’s dawn; the meetings, the doubts, 
the recognitions, of that memorable Sunday—the 
whole record, to the ascension from Mt. Olivet. 
Biographers end their books with the death of 
their hero; but here he found the writers had 
all added a chapter, telling what happened after- 
wards. Was there a parallel case anywhere ? 

He was not satisfied. He turned back to the be- 
ginning, and read the fe of Jesus. When he 
reached the resurrection story again, he began to 
fear that he was attempting too much. How 
could he destroy the story? What sort of man 
must he have been of whom such a story could be 
told? J)id not a great life and character deserve a 
great event? Could any common reality explain 
so grand an idea, that grew with the centuries, and 
made a living worship in the hearts of millions ? 

Still unsatisfied, he reviewed the Gospels. His 
references led him back to the prophecies, and he 
put the Old and New Testaments together, reading 
the Epistles, and discovering with what strange 
power the resurrection pervaded Christian pre- 
cept and Christian life. . 

He began to feel its influence on himself. When 
he finally commenced his treatise, he was a differ- 
ent man. Better acquaintance with his subject 
had changed him from a hostile critic to a loving 
advocate. He wrote with increasing light break- 
ing into his mind and glowing under his pen. His 
work was a triumph, but not at all of the kind he 
had first intended. It is, in fact, one of the best 
commentaries we have on the glorious event which 
Easter Day commemorates. 2 

Lord Lyttleton, who chose the “Conversion of 
St. Paul” for his subject of ridicule, had an expe- 
rience very similar, and the result of his first hon- 
est study of the Scriptures was the same. 

Lyttleton on Paal’s Conversion, and West, on 
the Resurrection, are standard books that will al- 
ways be thought of together—the monument of 
two men who were skeptics when they began their 
work, and believers when they performed and 
finished it. 


z 
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THE CHINESE GOLIATH. 
Immense bigness has its disadvantages, as well 





as immense wit. Along with the man who dares st 


not be as funny as he can, we may put the man 
who is afraid to be measured. 


A 


“TI would rather die than to allow myself to be 
measured. In fact, if I were measured, I would 
die at once, I fear. I am, however, somewhere in 
the neighborhood of nine feet. I will stand up, 
2 laa remye beside me and judge for your- 
self. 


rose, and rising, it seemed as though he 
The te ea six feet 
t. e, at 's suggestion, 
k hat, and walked under the 
t arm, near the shoulder, with- 
out coming within two inches of his sleeve. Thea, 
fixing the height of his head about half-way be- 
the giant’s waist and neck, the reporter 
ed off three feet at a guess, and found that 
the crown of the Chinaman’s head was surely nine 
feet from the floor. 
His hands and feet are com tively small and 
ibited before all the 
urope and Asia, and has 
been the pet of several sovereigns. He wears a 
d ring, given him by the Emperor 
of Russia, which is valued at $1,400. Attached to 
medal given by the Berlin 
w asserts that he is the largest 


While talking to the reporter he suddenly dived 
into his vest pocket, which was large enough to 
hold an ordinary man’s head, and brought forth a 
ring with the 1 seal and m m of Fran- 
jp ome hh inscribed to “Chang.” He also has a 
watch given him by Queen Victoria, which weighs 
two pounds and a half, and has a chain nine feet 
long, which barely reaches around his neck and 
down to his vest pocket. 
———_—___-_+@+-- ---- —-— 
A PROFITABLE TALE. 

It was more.than two hundred years ago, says 
the Christian at Work, in an obscure English 
village, that three or four poor women were sitting 
at a door, in the sun, talking about the things of 
God. Their talk was about the work of God in 
their hearts. They talked how God had visited 
their souls with His love in the Lord Jesus, and 
with what words and promises they Had been re- 
freshed, comforted and supported against tempta- 
tions. 
A wonderful conversation, surely! Poor, un- 
learned, “common people” though they were, as 
English women, their talk marked their ‘‘citizen- 
ship” as “in heaven,” their thoughts as the most 
exalted, and themselves as “heirs of God,” and 
rich in the true riches— yea, possessing “all 
things!” 
Little did these humble Christian women sus- 

the measureless, magnificent results of that 
our’s informal meeting! Little did they dream 
that an immortal pen was to chronicle the account 
of it, and that to the end of time it was to go down, 
to encourage the hearts, and stimulate the faith 
and zeal, not only of “the least of all the saints,” 
but the greatest as well! 

It was the et Providence of God that 
made necessary the call for a mender of pots 
kettles, in that English town, on the very of 
this little gathering of women. One, of “thesumk 
that was the meanest and most despised of all the 
families of that land,”answered that “call.” 
same Providence that arranged the hour and mo- 
ment when the Midianite merchantmen should 
reach the “pit,” into which Joseph had been cast, 
arranged the time of the passing of this despised 
workman by the door where sat these few women. 

Moved more by curiosity, perbaps, than any- 
thing else, he stops to listen to them. 

Hear what he says now: “I was a brisk talker 
of myself, in the matter of religion, but I may say, 
‘I heard, but I understood not; for they were far 
above, out of my reach. 

“Methought they spake as if joy did make them 
speak; they spoke with such pleasantness of 
Scripture language, and with such appearance of 
grace in all they said, that they were to me as if 
they had found a new world—as if they were peo- 
ple that dwelt above, and were not to be reckoned 
among their neighbors.” ‘At this my own heart 
began to shake, and mistrust my condition to be 
naught, for I’saw that in all my thoughts of reli- 
gion and salvation, the regeneration did never en- 
ter into my mind, 

“When I had heard and considered what they 
said, I left them, and went to my employment 

in; but their talk and discourse went with me ; 
so, my heart tarried with them, for I was greatly 
affected with their words, both because by them I 
was convinced that I wanted the true tokens of a 
truly godly man, and, also, because by them I was 
convineed of the happy and blessed condition of 
him that was such an one. 

“Therefore, I would often make it my business 
to be going again and again into the company of 
these poor le, for I could not stay away.” 

But who is this illiterate mechanic, whose “‘lan- 
fuses possesses some of the highest qualities 

nown to rhetoric”? No other than John Bun- 
yan, “the tinker;” then, as he styles himself, “a 
— wretch, all the while ignorant of Jesus 

gs 


This goodly conversation was the influence that 
changed his life. It was good seed sown at ran- 
dom producing its own fruit. 

— +r 

“DON’T YOU KNOW ME, MOTHER?” 

There are surprises of joy, as well as of sorrow, 
to earthly affection. An instance of the missing 
and meeting of kindred by the turns of fortune 
was presented recently in the Chicago Home for 
the Friendless. Says ‘the Home Visitor : 

A few days , the parlor of the Home wit- 
nessed a pat scene. A well-dressed and 
pleasant-spoken lady, who had just arrived on the 
evening express from distant parts, was making 


ner inquiries concerning one of the inmates,—an 
old lady who had been in the Home for five 


ears. 
After a few words had been exchanged with the 
perintendent, the ly sobbed out,— 
ph Pa wet eb hes 
“Her daughter !” everybody present, 
Mrs. G—— exclaimed that her children 
all sw; to be dead. 
A explanation followed. The lady had 
California, had not been in 











to the parlor, and the poor old lady, who is nearly 
blind, was brought into the presence of the stranger. 
and me euistions fon the qeiebr Louie 

concern’ t 4 
yr gy » replied Grandma H——; “they are 


At this point, the strange lady could no longer 
repress her emotions, and throwing her arms 
about the old lady’s neck, she 


“Don’t you know me, mother ? ‘Louise is not 
dead! I am Louise!” 
The old lady seemed dazed. ‘Why, this is not 


Louisa’s voice,” she said. “I can't see you, but the 
voice does not sound like my Louisa’s.” 

“But, mother,” the daughter said between her 
sobs, “I have grown mu larger since you saw 
me, and my voice has changed. 

Grandma H—— at length became convinced 
that the speaker was really her own child, and 
they retired from the little up of interested 
p pmes which had gathe around, to renew 
old-time ties. 

Next day, a carriage called for Grandma H——, 
and she was whirled away to new scenes, under a 
loying daughter’s protection. 


——-—_— +O 
For the Companion. 


“SHUT THE DOOR.” 
(A HINT FOR SOME SMALL BOYS.) 
It breaks one’s heart to read about a rose 
That blooms forever, and the moonlight singing 
Of nightingales, up here among such snows, 
While such mad winds about one’s ears are ringing. 
Dost hear the ice clash on the river-shore, 
And tell me if you should not-———(Shut the door.) 


You want the princess by the almond-tree ?— 
he could not sit there in this moaning weather. 
Let us suppose the lovely prince and she 
Went years ago to Fai: nd together 
And the last words she sa’ before 
They left this world. (Please to shut the door.) 


The queen, her mother, saw the lonesome shade 

Of that same almond-tree brood still and hollow, 
And thought, ler nay = th “She's a pee maid, 

And it’s a pretty fellow she's to follow! 
They shall not dare to cross this threshold more; 

Oh dear: I cannot stand this”. (Shut the dour!) 


The king, her father, drew his turban down, 
Struck the divan, and glared into the faces 
Of twenty slaves with such a dreadful frown 
That all at once ae started from their places; 
While with a voice like to a lion’s roar 
¢ said (My coffee’s cold,—go shut the door!) 
Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatr. 














——_—_<@o—____—_ 

THAT OLD SHOE. 
Enterprising confectioners have a fashion now-a-days 
of imitating old shoes in chocolate, and putting them 
up in their shop-windows. One Boston candy-dealer, 
in a merry mood, hung up a real old shoe in bis win- 
dow. The thing took amazingly. Nobody ever saw 
“such a perfect counterfeit.” Among others who 
stopped to admire it was a wealthy bric-a-brac collector 
from the South End. 

As soon as he had fully surveyed it from the outside, 
he entered the store and inquired for the proprietor. 

“Ts that old s for sale?” inquired he. 

“Well, I hardly know myself,” answered the propri- 
etor. “I did not put it there with an idea of pelling 
it, but merely for an advertisement; but it attracts so 
much attention as to impede } owed travel, and I fear 
I shall have to take itin. As I have no use for it otber- 
wise “ as an advertisement, I presume I would dis- 
of it. bcs 

you know whether there f®another like it in the 
city?” asked Mr. © r. 

“To the best of my knowledge and belief,” replied 
Mr. Confectioner, “its exact duplicate does not exist. 
It was made in France. There was a pair of them orig- 
inally, but the other one got so badly broken that it was 
worthless for any purpose, and was thrown away.” 

“What value do you place upon the one in your win- 
dow?” asked Mr. Connoisseur. 

“The original pair,” said Mr. Confectioner, ‘‘cost ten 
dollars to import. Presume this ought to be worth half 
that amount.” 

“Certainly it ought,” said Mr. Connoisseur, ‘and I’ll 
give you that for it, for it is the best thing in its way I 
ever saw in my life.” 

“Very well, sir, you can have it,” as he took it from 
the window, to the great disgust of the crowd outside, 
and proceeded to wrap it carefully in tissue-paper. 

He then deposited it in a neat bon-bon box, wrapped 
the whole nicely in white paper, and tied it neatly with 
a pink string. Mr. Connoisseur paid his five dollars 
and left the establishment with the package under his 
arm, happy in the consciousness of possessing one of 
the finest specimens of fac-simile work that had ever 
been seen in Boston. 

The crowd in front gazed upon him with a kind of 
admiring rif as he out of sight in the direction 
of his palatial Back - home. 

The confectioner waited a day or two in the hope of 
a call from his customer, but as he didn’t come, the fol- 
lowing note was despatched to his residence : 

“My DEAR Str,—Enclosed please find five dollars (5), 


the amount you pee me for the qa shoe. If you still 
admire it, you will please retain it, with my compliments, 
as I have no further use for it. 

“Yours sincerely, —_—.” 


It is needless to say that the old shoe was a genuine 
French leather shoe, in the last stages of dilapidation, 
worthless even to make a pair of hinges for a hen-coop 
door, which the confectioner had picked up on an old 
dumping-ground, on his way to business one morning, 
when the idea of the joke occurred to him. 


———_+oe——__—_——_ 
A PIECE-MEAL BARGAIN. 

One who allows himself to buy an article that does 
not suit him is not supposed to be experienced enough 
to know the cost of altering it. “Mr. De Smith,” of 
Galveston, found that his house, which had already 
cost him a sufficient sum, stood too low, and with a 
view to make it more healthy, he engaged a man to 
“raise it,” himself going away for a couple of months 
while the job was done. On his return he went around 
to see his house, and there it was raised up on jack- 
screws.. He hunted up the house-raiser, and said to 
him : 
th go does this mean? Why don’t you finish the 

?” 

“I have finished my job. I have raised the house, 
now I want you to pay the bill!” 
“Why don’t you put the foundation under it?” 
“That's not in my contract. I only raise houses. If 
you want a foundation put under it, ¥ must go toa 
mason to build 4 brick foundation. Here you have had 
the use of my jackscrews for a month, and 1 want rent 


for them extra. 
Smith had sw that the forty dollars was to 
was , but there 


but to hunt up a mason, who 
undation for 


fo dollars 

the mason came to examine it he said, 
is rotten. I can’t put any foundation to a 
is no sound wood for it to rest on.” 
ell,” said De Smith, “I don’t know what I'll do 
keeps on, but go ahead and put in 


am amason. You must go to a 


B.S 





De Smith had now become desperate, and was con- 
es eae re ee but the idea that if he did, 
r houses might catch fire, and he would go 

as an 


had to be built and painted, and to rve the unities 


the house had to be painted, w involved more ex- 
pense than the shanty was worth. 

De Smith’s friends say that his mind has given way 
under these troubles, and 


ha Instead of his poner So ‘bee 
in. oO! . 
raised him.— Galveston News. 





SORROW ON THE CABS. 

Railroad conductors have some peculiar trials with 
cases of poverty and pity on their trains—ang they are 
blamed if they seem harsh. But their duty will hardly 
allow them to be g at di »and they are 
not usually rich enough to be so at their own expense. 
An Arkansas paper sketches two little incidents df a 
railway ride, showing how truly the poor can feel for 
the poor. 
A tall woman, dressed in black, boarded a Little 
Rock bound train, and, when the conductor came around 
and asked her for her ticket, she said,— 
‘I did not get a ticket because I thought I could go 
without it.” 
“You can by paying your fare.” 
‘That is just as as buying a ticket. I have little 
money, and have seen so mugh trouble that I don’t 
think you should charge me apything.” 
“Everybody sees trouble, madam, and the railroad 
—— cannot —_ your trouble as their pay.” 

as ittle child is dead. J would be wil to walk 
and carry such a dear ry 4 in my arms. is train 
is going to Little Rock? ere is plenty of room in 
this car?” 
“Yes.” 
‘*As you intend going to Little Rock, why not let me 
go without paying anything?” 
The conductor explained that he could not. Her pale 
face grew paler as she drew out her pocket-book and 
handed over the amount of the fare. At the next sta- 
tion an old, ragged man boarded the train. 
When the condyetor came around, the old man told 
him that he wanted to go to St. Louis, but that he had 
no money. The conductor explained that he could not 
pass him, and hig voice faltered as he said, ‘‘I’ll have to 
put you off.” 
“Hold on,” demanded the pale woman, leaving her 
seat and c 
“Old man,” 
ble?” 
**T am bowed down with it,” he said. 
“From the toy of the child to the tomb of the old 
man, life ig filled with sobs. Trouble is the culture of 
the heart; is the discipline of the soul. Here, old 
man,” and she threw a small sum of money into his lap 
and hurriedly went into another car. 


HOW MR. BURDETTE DEFINES IT. 
Humor is the gift of seeing things in odd combina- 
tions—a born gift, not a made one. Robert J. Bur- 
dette, of the Burlington Hawkeye, in his “Pilgrimage 
of the Funny Man,” says the pilgrim’s humor is ob- 
servation—nothing more. He doesn’t manufacture fun. 
He does not create it; he can not. 





ver. 
she said, “did you ever see any trou- 





You can.always tell a manufactured joke by its weight. 
The fun exists in the world independent of the funny 
man. It is there all the time; as near to you and me as 
it is to him, only you and I can’t see it until Bailey of 
Danbury, Lewis of Detroit, Croffut of New York, Max 
Adeler of Philadelphia, Williams of Fulton, Ray of 
Utica, and Gregory of Elmira, and a host of other bright 
fellows point it out to us. 

There is nothing funny about a stove-pipe until they 
tell us how to putit up. You and I look at a rock, and 

ause we are not artists and our eyes are not trained 
with an artist’s habits of observation, we see a plain, 
gray rock—unchanging gray. But the artist shows us 
in that rock veins of green and blue; the glitter of 
quartz, the sparkle of co, weather-stains here, 

tches of moss there, shifting shadows of glancing sun- 
ight playing over it. So the funny pilgrims of the 
press show the rest of us the lurking fun that brightens 
commonplace things. Everything that comes to his net 
is fish. His eyes are everywhere on the lookout for the 
ludicrous side of human nature. 

And the funny man wants to know such things as 
these: ‘‘Why a white-washer can always get more kal- 
somine on the piano-cover than he can on the ceiling?” 
‘““Why is it so hard to find a man when you want to 
borrow money of him?” ‘Why a dog of the Newfound- 
land denomination will always how! one-half the night 
to wnt ut of the house, and then yell the other half to 
get in?’ 


+> 


THE BEST KIND OF HERO. 

The old colored philosopher of the Detroit Free 
Press, “‘Brudder Gardner,” gets it about right when he 
suggests that the real “hero” is not the person who 
“waits round” to do a big deed, but the one who minds 
his own business. 


“Down on de Central Market de odder day,” be; 
the old man, “I hearn a man longin’ fur a chance to be- 
come a hero. He wanted to perform some brave act. 
He wanted to he apes out on suthin’ heroic. He 
wanted to have hisself pinted at as a big gun, and he 
sorrowed bekase de day of heroics 4 

“I moved aroun’ him an’ looked him ober. He had 
on a shirt two weeks ole. His ha’r was long and 
greasy. His face an’ hands needed soap an’ water. I 
‘spect dat his chillen war bar’futed an’ his wife obleeged 
to take in washin’. He war jin’ to be a hero, an’ de 
chance war right befo’ him. Few of us can be on de 
spot in time to save railroad trains, steamboats an’ 
hotels from fire and kolishun. We kan’t diskiver plots 
to blow up opera houses. De water am so cold we 
hate to jump into de ribber an’ save de lives of a skule- 
house full of chillen. 

“But sitce I saw dat would-be hero Ize been wonder- 
in’ if de man who works steadily, takes good keer of his 
family, ym: his debts, tells de truf, keeps on de bes’ 
side of de golden rule, an’ carries a clean mouf aroun’ 
with him am not about as big a hero as de nineteenth 
century kin bi forth. It’s my oppinyun dat he am, 
an’ Ize gwine to on greetin’ sich men as entitled 
to admiration an’ respect.” 


«> 
>> 


~ A SCOFFER SILENCED. 


How a scoffing skeptic was silenced is told in the 
following anecdote, published by the Christian Life: 








fe Serens meiner “eae seen eee a ski toed 
followed preaching to save souls; on ying t 
he did, the caviller i soul?” 


rejoined, “Did you ever 
“No.” “Did you ever : : 


hear 
| you ever taste a soul?” “No.” ‘Did you ever smell a 
soul?” “No.” “Did you ever feel a soul?” “Yes, 
thank God!” said the % 
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For the Companion. 


EASTER. 
The little fingers push aside 
The moss that covers up, 
As if with cunning cradle-quilt, 
Each sweet arbutus cup; 
The brown eyes peer in glad surprise, 
To find by fence and tree, 
As lovely as a year ago, 
The frail anemone. 


.A robin flashed across the path, 
The wrens are back again; 
There’s hide-and-seek of sun and shower,— 
The dazzle, then the rain. 
And looking o’er the merry world, 
Oh, who would ever know 
That it-was locked with storms and frost 
A little while ago? 


Such joy to see the pretty things 
We always loved so well! 
Such joy to hope for violets 
And dainty lily’s bell! 
The bees will hum, the birds will sing, 
The brooks will seek the sea; 
“Come, children, lift the Easter hymns, 
And praise the Lord with me.” 


“Shall baby dear return to us 
Some happy summer day ? 

Is that what Easter music means, 
And Easter garlands say’ 

Some morning shall we see him here, 
As winning as of old, 

With rosy hands and dimpled feet, 
And shining curis of gold?”’ 


“No, darling, with the eager eyes, 
The baby will not come 
To bloom a fair and fragrant bud 
Within our earthly home ; 
Too far have gone those wee white feet 
To tread our paths again, 
But still the Easter gladness makes 
A precious lesson plain. 
“As rise the same sweet flowers we loved 
When winter snows are fled, 
So shall our own beloved arise, 
For this the Lord hath said; 
And every Easter lily lights 
The dimness of the way 
By which the angels lead our lost 
Unto the heavenly day. 
“If this is hard to understand, 
Then, O my darling, trust 
That He knows best who brings the rose 
And daisy from the dust! 
And smile to see the merry world, 
Where none would ever know 
How wild and bleak were wintry storms 
A little while ago.” 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
——_ +o, 
For the Companion. 
EASTER FLOWERS. 

The church on the Heights was decorated with 
flowers for Easter. The pastor was in the pulpit, 
and the people were in the pews. The organ was 
filling the house with music. 

The sexton, standing just inside the door, felt a 
pull at his sleeve from behind. He looked around. 
Two children, a boy and a girl, stood outside. 

“May we come in ?” asked the boy. 

* yeaa to thee the flowerth,” said the little 
girl. 

The sexton looked them over. 


“I don’t know about you,” said he. “You 
mightn't sit still. Children aren’t apt to.” 
“We will! We won't stir nor move. We'll sit 


just as still as can be,” said the boy. 

Perhaps the sexton had little ones at home, for 
he looked down kindly at the earnest little faces, 
and relented. 

“Well, come round to this other door. You may 
sit in one of the side pews, where you won’t be 
seen much. You can’t see the flowers there very 
well, to be sure. But if you like to wait till ser- 
vice is over, you can go up near the altarand have 
a good look at them.” 

The children took the seat pointed out to them, 
and really did sit still through the long service,— 
so still that the sexton forgot all about them. 
When it was over they still sat, waiting for the 
people to be gone. 

Many wondered at the little shabby pair, sitting 
so quietly in the pew nearest thedoor. One young 
lady stopped to ask them,— 

““Why don’t you go home now? The service is 
over.” 

“Waitin’ to thee the flowerth,” said the little 
girl promptly. 

“The man said we might go up there and see 
them, after the folks are gone,” said the boy. 

“Oh! Well, come with me. I'll take you to see 
them.” 

The children followed the young lady up to the 
altar, and stood feasting their eyes in silence. 

“Don’t hardly ever have no flowerth,” said the 
little girl. 

“Hush! That’s "bout the same as askin’ for 
’em, and mother don’t ‘low us to ask for things,” 
said the boy reprovingly, in a whisper. 

At last they seemed satisfied and turned away. 

“We must go home tow,” sald the boy. 
“Mother’ll be pleased that we got in to see the 


flowers. She said she gnessed anybody could 
come that would behave.” 

“And we behaved,” said the little girl. 

“Why didn’t your mother come with you ?” 
asked the young lady. 

“Oh, she can’t never go nowhere; ‘count o’ the 
baby and Lil. Lil is a cripple, you know, Pa 
goes with us sometimes of a Sunday.” 

**Where do you live ?” 

“Thirty-seven M 
the boy. 

“Awful long wayth,” said the girl. 

“Would you like a ride home ?” asked the young 
lady. ‘A ride in the carriage with me 2” 

There was no reply to this strange proposition. 
The little couple were dumb with amazement. But 
their shining eyes and smiling lips were answer 
enough. 

She spoke a moment with the coachman, who 
stood waiting for her, and then the children were 
put into the carriage. Crack went the whip, 
round went the wheels, and off they rolled, in such 
state as they never rode before. 

They stopped in front of an elegant mansion. 
The young lady went in, and came out again with 
two lovely bouquets, which she put into the chil- 





Street, top floor,” said 








dren’s hands. 


“Thank you!” said the boy, in a still, dazed 
fashion, as if he doubted whether he was awake. 

“Fank you,” said the little girl, and kissed her 
flowers. 

“You don’t talk much to me,” said the lady, 
laughingly. ‘What makes you so silent? What 
are you thinking about ?” 

“I was a-wonderin’ what you did it for,” said 
the boy. 

“For the love of Christ, dear,” said the young 
lady, softly. “Because to-day is Easter Sunday— 
the day the dear Lord arose. He is my Lord, and 
yours if you love Him and obey Him. And He 
likes to see me kind to His little ones.” 

“I wonder!” exclaimed the boy. 

Soon the carriage stopped. The children were 
lifted out, and watched it roll away out of sight. 
Then they turned and began to toil up the long 
stairs to the top floor. 

Their story was told to the weary mother, shut 
in and burdened by care and labor; to the hard- 
handed, unlearned, but honest father, and all day 
and all through the week the words that were 
most in their thoughts were those the young lady 
had spoken, ‘For the love of Christ.” 

Joy ALLISON. 




















For the Companion. 
TOMMY’S TAFFY. 
“It is a remarkable occasion, and may not hap- | things drove the candy entirely out of his mind 


pen again in all your life,” so Tommy’s father had 
told him in regard to his seventh birthday, that 
came on Easter Sunday that year. 

The usual birthday party was put off till Mon- 

day, but on Saturday night Tommy and five-year- 
old Lottie were allowed to sit up unusually late, 
coloring Easter eggs and making taffy, that is, 
they watched their mother and the cook, and when 
the taffy was done, they ate all they could hold, 
after which there were several plates full of cream- 
colored love-knots, twisted sticks, and animals of 
all sorts, to set away in the ice-house, not to be 
touched till Monday. 
. It was a bright Easter sun that shone on Tom- 
my’s birthday morning; but Tommy’s mother had 
a sick headache, and Lottie couldn’t wear her new 
white dress and pink sash to church after all. 

She didn’t mind the disappointment, but Tommy 
felt so badly about staying at home, it was decided 
to trust him alone in the big pew, for Tommy’s 
father was the preacher. 

When he was dressed in his new white braided 
suit, feeling very manly with his button-hole hou- 
quet of lilies-of-the-valley, and waiting for his 
father to come out from the study, Tommy 
thought of that taffy, and what a help and comfort 
it would be to him through the long sermon. 

“I won’t go and ask ma about it, because she 
has such a headache it would be awful cruel,” said 
Tommy to himself, “and pa don’t like to be dis- 
turbed; besides, ma always gives me peppermints 
and lozenges to keep me awake.” 

So, although he knew neither of them would let 
him touch the taffy, by the time he had slipped 


sifly out to the ice-house, wrapped a lot of it in his | _ 


handkerchief, licked off his fingers and put on his 
gloves, he had persuaded himself that Tommy 
Ray was a very good, thoughtful boy to provide 
something to help him dehave well in church, and 
not trouble anybody else about it, and yet he 
tried to stand so that his father would not notice 

that stuffed-out pocket. 
But he forgot all about it as he proudly marched 
up the aisle after his father; and the novelty of 
e, the 


being alone in the big pew with so many prayer- 
singing, floral : and 


till his father began to preach. 

Then he slid down on one of the footstools and 
drew it out of his pocket. It stuck to his hand- 
kerchief, and it stuck to his gloves, and before he 
was satisfied it was all over his face; it was not 
all eaten by the time he felt sleepy, so he slid 
along his footstool to the register in the end of the 
pew, opened it, and with the rest of the candy in 
his hands, lay his head on a hassock he had put 
up on the cushions on the seat, and went to sleep. 

His father was preaching an Easter sermon on 
the resurrection, and, speaking of the faithlessness 
of Thomas, who would not believe the Lord had 
risen tiil he should see in His hands and put his 
finger in the print of the nails, he cried out in an 
impassioned, reproachful tone, “O Thomas, 
Thomas, wherefore didst thou doubt?” 

Now this sleeping, sticky little Tommy was ac- 
customed to being called Thomas by his father 
when he had done something needing reproof, and 
the words wakened him, so starting suddenly up, 
his molasses-covered handkerchiet sticking to his 
curls, he looked wildly around and then towards 
the pulpit, with a loud “Sir?” 

There was not a little confusion in the church at 
the funny sight, and seeing smiles on all the faces 
around him, and his father’s look of dismay, he 
whined out a most pitiful “What do you want 
pa?” and then sank down out of sight ina tempest 
of sobs and tears, mingled with molasses. 

Tommy has not yet forgotten that occasion, and 
he hopes that, as his father says, “it will not be 
likely to happen again in his whole life.” 

M. H. Jaquits. 


+ 


THERE was a great parade of soldiers, and little 
Mary, aged eight years, went to the door with her 
pet dog, Gyp, to see the procession move by. Like 
all little dogs, Gyp was saucy and began to bark. 
Mary ran up stairs to her mother, exclaiming,— 

“Q mamma, come down stairs; I’m afraid 
Gyp will bite the army !” 








A soy recently killed two birds with one stone, 
and didn’t feel very proud of it either. He threw 
the stone at a hen, and hit the birds in a cage be- 





hind a plate-glass window. 











Puzzles for the Week. 


1, 
CROSS PUZELE. 


*** 
*** 
**#* 
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Acrose.—1, One of a scattered race. 2, A place men- 
tioned in the Bible. 8, Aninsect. 4, One of the attri- 
butes of God. 5, The thought that came into the mind 
of the women who came to our Saviour’s tomb and 
found the stone removed. 6, The answer the angel at 
our Saviour’s tomb gave the women. 7, What we must 
do to receive blessing. 8, One of God’s greatest crea- 
tions. 9, One of *s smallest creations. 10, A short 
poem. 11, One of Noah’s sons. 12, Forever. 

The central letters, read down, name a Christian 

val. 9 F. 8 F. 


ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 

Amid the peaceful stream I have a home; 
- In dashing waves and in the misty foam. 
. No destiny without me would be true. 

In fate and fortune I am shown to you. 

Sweet peace doth claim me as her trusty knight. 
In charity I plainly come to sight. 

Love without me would be most incomplete. 
Friend to integrity, foe to deceit. 
The good will claim me; evil owns me not. 
10. In palates I dwell; ne’er in a cot. 

Join a grand festival to ‘what's good to eat,” 

And find what children say are “ever so sweet.” 

3 Cousn Frank. 


EASTER CROSS. 
1 2 


PPMP SY Sper 


3 4. -5 6 
“eee ee ee ee 


Bsa ee tat 


ll 12 

The word upon the cross—twelve letters—is the 

name of the great event to which Easter Day points. 
The words of which the cross is composed mean as 
follows: 1 to 2, the great cowslip; 3 to 4, beautiful 
lants for decoration ;, 5 to 6,a spring flower of great 
uty; 7 to 8, a low, hardy plant, which attaches itself 
to rocks and walls; 9 to 10, handsome, ornamental 


amare plants; 11 to 12, beautiful, well-known. 
io 


wers; 1 to 4, another name for the flower-de-luce; 
2 to 5,a young tree; 3 to 7, same as 3 to 4; 6 to 10, 
yes fragrant flowers; 8 to 11, a curious wild-flower; 
9 to 12, beautiful flowers, symbols of the crucifixion. 

M. C. D. 
4. 
DOUBLE FINAL ACROSTICS. 

The last line, read down, names a kind of cake, for- 
merly sold on “‘Good Friday;” the last line but one, 
read up, names a pretty ornament for Easter. All 
words are of equal length except the fourth and tenth. 


1. Course. 2. Freight of a ship. 
3. A mark used in writing. 4. Part ofa circle. 
5. To provide food. 6. A device. 

T. To squeeze. 8. A man’s name. 
9. A small berry. 10. A bill of fare. 


0 
11. A female. 
5. 


DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 


1. 
The primals and finals name a Christian festival day. 
. A man’s name. 4. Three united. 
2. A parting word. 5. A Liberian seaport. 
3. A man’s name. 6. Dull. 
9 


The primals and finals name a time which immedi- 
ately oo the foregoing. 
. Burdens. 4. 


Sounds. 
2. To puff up. 5. A goddess. 
3. A girl’s name. 6. A Hebrew month. 


The words are all of equal length. 





Answers to Puzzles for the Season. 

i. “Some who are fools on April Ist continue to be 
so until the year is out.” 

2. “SLEEVELESS ERRANDS.”—In some places people 
are sent to buy “pigeon’s milk,” or the Moen pen of 
Eve’s Mother,” on “All Fool’s Day.” This is called 
“sending people on sleeveless errands.” 

3. 


A F 
rs om TOE 
APRIL FOOLS 
TIN ELE 
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sOoON DAVRI UL” 
KEY-WORDs. 
Thief, poison, friends, cull, vapor, char, Anna, loll. 
5. Those who are fond of making April Fools 
Show they should be learning better rules 


column up, and third column down. 
6. APRIL vreer 
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The Supsceriprion Price of the COMPANION is 
$1 75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subseriptions 
year. 

TUE COMPANION Is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
anee, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- | 
ever requested to do so, 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are 
of money by us before the date 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Always vive the of the Post-Office to which your 


can commence at any time during the 





when sent by mail, 





required 
opposite 


after receipt 
your hame 


hame 


paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 


papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 

and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 


“Noisy as Bedlam,” “mad as Bedlam,” they used 
to say a generation or two ago; but few thought of the 
terrible reality hid under the familiar expression 


The word is corrupted from Bethlehem, from 1547 to 








1814 a noted English mad-hous« He who entered its 
door left hope behind Indeed, even before entering, 
the most fearful terrors were brought to bear on his be- 
wildered brain, dislodging whatever of reason might be 
left, under the absurd idea that the insane can be ruled 
by fear alone 

Within this house were life-long horrors beyond all 
ordinary conception—cells, chains, clogs, strait-jackets, 
stripes, blows with the fist, noisome food, filth, foul air, 
drunken keeps 

Let one think of his own mother or daughter thrust 
into such « place! But the long suecession of inmates, 


who, for three centuries, were relieved of the horre 


Bedlam only by d 


rs ol 


sensitive to suffer 





uh, were equally 


ing; equally shrank from terror; would have been 
equally susceptible to kindness; and might, by right 
methods, as exsily have had their fevered brains cured, 
or calined 


> that, 


its miracles of he 


It is only since 17 in Paris, the law of love, 


with ving, began to displace the law 


of force; and itis only forty years since the same chang: 


was inaugurated in England. 


the old id 


In our own land many of 


is still prevail; and nothing can save our in 


sane from the bad tendencies of untit attendants but 
stringent laws and State supervision. Kind treatment 
alone tends to the cure of insanity, otherwise the dis 


ense tends to hopelessness 


> | 
“DON'T YOU BELIEVE HIM.” | 

Nhe Arabs tell a story to show how a mean man’s 
pl yhy overshoots itself. Under the reign of the 
first Caliph there was a merchant in Bagdad equally 


rich and avaricious. One day he had bargained with a 

porter to carry home for him a basket of porcelain 

vases for ten paras | 
As they wentalong he said to the man, 


“My friend, you are young and [ am old; you can 
still « arn plenty 5 strike off, L beseech you, a para from 


y rur i 

*Willingly !" replied the porter 

This request was repeated again and again, until, 
when they reached the house, the porter had only a 
sin mira to receive. As they went up stairs the mer 
chan id, 


“If von will resign the last para, | will give you three 


pi 8 oof advi 

“Pe itso,” said the porter. 

“Well, then,” said the merchant, “if any one tells you 
it is better to be fasting than feasting, do not believe 
him. Ifany one tells you it is better to be poor than 
rich, do not believe him If any one tells vou itis bet 


him 
astonished porter, “I 


ter to walk than ride, do not believe 
“My dear sir,” replied the 
knew these things before; but, if you will listen to me, 
I will give you such advice as you never heard.” 
merchant turned round, and the porter, throwing 
» basket down the staircase, said to him 
any one tells you that one of your 
roken, do not believe him.” 
Before the merchant could reply the porter made his 
thus punishing his employer for his miserly 


iness. 


vases is un 





escape, 


ure 





_ 
BUYING A KNIFE 
A very good illustrative 
F. G. Peabos 
of Harvard University, but 


ABROAD. 


anecdote 





was told by Rev. 


ly of Cambridge—not the reverend doctor 


ason of Rev. Ephraim Pea 


body, formerly of King’s Chapel in Boston—on the oc 


casion of his first pulpit discourse after his return from 


said that while in Vienna he saw a very curious 
‘like of which he had never beheld before, 
: combining several different and useful instruments. 
The thought occurred to him that he had a friend in 
Cambridge who might like to possess such a knife; and, 
although the price was somewhat high, he concluded 
to buy it. 

Returning westward, he stopped for rest in the gay 





city of Paris, and while in a store one day he happened 
to notice a very counterpart of his recent Vienna pur- 
chase. Inquiring the price, and finding it somewhat 


lower than he had paid for the other, he concluded that 
he might find just one more friend at home who could 
enjoy such a convenient article, especially as he might 
never see another like it; so he purchased this Parisian 
knife 

Coming westward to Liverpool, he strolled out on the 
day of his final departure for America, and saw still a 
— knife, pre isely like those he had already ac 

uired = deen ht that he might not, indeed, have a 
thir 1 fri be in ¢ embridee who would appreciate such a 
gift; and so he did not buy this English knife; but he 
did not venture to state to the dealer his recent adven 
tures in the cutlery line, and mentioned a singular 








fact, that he had noticed that the prices of such things | 
a westward | 


became lower the further he travelled in 
direction, and then asked the dealer if he could explain 
the matter. 


language 


| publishing 


} sea Is 


|} the migration of birds. 
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The merchant promptly replied that he thought he 


could, and his explanation simply was that the nearer a 
traveller approached the place of manufacture of an ar- | 
ticle, the lower the price of it ought to be, adding, sig- | 


nificantly ,— 

“That knife is a Boston made one!”’ 

Mr. Peabody was quite chagrined when he found that 
he had been all the way to France and Austria to pur- 
chase an article manufactured in Massachusetts, and 
which he might have obtained in this city at a very 
much lower price, of course. It would have been a fav- 
orable thing if the reverend gentleman had made him- 
self more familiar with the interiors of some Boston 
hardware stores, but then people ofttimes go a great 
distance “in search of winter sunbeams,” or health, rest 
or articles of virtu or bric-A-brac, when they might ob- 
tain them quite as well, and at less cost and risk of life, 
in our own country. 








If American travellers should make themselves more 
familiar with the climate, resources and natural advan- 
tages of our own extensive country, at least before they 
essay a long and somewhat perilous voyage to Europe, 
they might find the object of their search much nearer 
home, with more 
Peabody, 
practical application” of 
—Herald. 


and attainable convenience and at a 


far lower rate. Mr. minister-like, made **: 
this anecdote, as a matter of 
course, 
+~@> 

BROUGHT HIM IN ALIVE. 

A defeated man is fortunat 
witty one too. He 
tion. 


if he happens to be a 
can save 


iis credit by his explana. 
An exchange tells us howa lucky phrase of army | 
out of a doubtful 
hunting experience with success : | 





brought a certain “hero” 


\ party of soldiers “out West,” not having much to | 
do, resolved to go bear hunting. They had been out | 
about sixteen hours and had not seen a bear, and, being | 
tired and hungry, returned to camp. On their arrival | 
at headquarters they missed one of their companions, 
bi it thought nothing of it, one of them remarking,— 

“He will return all right.’ 

They made their camp-fire, and commenced prepar- 
ing for supper. ‘They had the coffee over the fire; one 
of them was slicing some potatoes, another was stewing 
some meat, and the remainder sat around the fire wait- 
ing, When they were all startled by a terrible noise that 
seemed to come nearer to camp. Suddenly the thickets 
parted, and in rushed the missing man, his hair stand- 
ing on end, his face deadly white, his gun gone, and his 
arms flying in the air, as if grasping for imaginary ob- 
jects, and about two feet behind him came a great black 
bear. The pursued soldier turned when he saw the 
bear drop, and, louking at one of them, said, breathless- 





“Ts he dead?” 

One of the men asked,— 

“Why didn’t you shoot him, instead of running?” 

“What do you take me for?” replied the missing one. 

“Do you think I was such a fool as to shoot him, when 
I could bring him in alive?” 


+> 





OLD PEOPLE'S UNCONSCIOUS JOKES, 


Long life and « 


| and Kneader, 


Id habit create an amusing self-oblivion 


when comparison with others is suggested. It is some- 
inebriate’s phantasy which makes him | 
places with the world, and think every man | 


but himself,— 


thing like the 
change 
lrunk or like the simple unconsciousness | 
of the old English servant, who, when his master, mean- 
ing to discharge him told him, ‘We must part, John,” | 
“Where do ye 


The old story of Thad Stevens saying to the stout 
young men who used to carry him in his chair to the 
House of Represent: ative Vell, boys, who will carry 
me when you are gone is older than Stevens, how- 
ever original it might vl been with Aim. 

\n old gentleman, seventy years old, once remarked,— 

“LT take oains with my writing, so that when | am 
old L shall be able to read it.’ 

Another, aged seventy-seven, at the head of a large 
1wuse,on being remonstrated with for work- 
ing so hard, answered, 

**L don’t feel it now, but I expect I shall in after life.” 

The youngest daughter, of seventy-two years, having 
died, one of her parents, who was one hundred years 
old, remarked, 

se] al wi ys told thee, John, we 
child.’ 


asked, propose goin’ to, sir?” 











should never rear that 
a 
A “SEA-SPIDER.” 


Naturalists have 
tends 


stomach ex- 
curious than the old 
zolphyte that is nothing but a lump of stomach : 


found an animal whose 


into its legs—much more 





One of the strangest creatures that comes out of the 
a certain sea-spider, named NVymphon Gracile. 
It has «a body about the size of a bit of thread, a quarter 
of an inch jong, and tied into four knots. The head 
looks like the end of the thread split apart into two 
horns; from each of the four knots start two legs, one 
on each side, making cight in all. 
lhe legs are three or four times longer than the body, 
but the odd thing about them is, that the alimentary 
tube—into which the food goes—runs down into every | 
one of them, so that whatever the spider eats circulates 
through the legs, and, in fact, the legs are like the body 
in internal structure. | 
Another strange thing about it is that the baby sea. 1 
spider is not in the least like the grown-up of the same 
fumily. Itis much more like a crab, but how it grows 
from a crab into a spider is one of the things we haven't | 


| yet found.— The Church Messenger. ) 


> 

THE BIRDS OF HELIGOLAND. 
Heligoland—a British insular 
North Sea, off the mouths of the 
the most celebrated station 


naval station it 

Elbe and Weser—is 
in the world for studying 
This little island is hardly a 
hundred acres in extent—an isolated, triangular rock of 


red sandstone, with perpendicular cliffs two hundred 


or three hundred feet in height all around it. 


It is mostly 
hardly more 


cultivated, and its 
than 


resident birds are 
a dozen species; but in spring and 
autumn, mi . birds make it a resting-place, and 
these are watched for and shot or trapped by almost the 
whole population, and the results have been carefully 
chronicled for the last twenty-five years by Mr. Gatke, 
an experienced resident ornithologist. 








| cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. 


the | 


APRIL 14, 1881, 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | 
PALATABLE. | 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is often acceptable to the | 


stomach and palate when all other medicines are objec- 
tionable. [Communicated, 


> -—— 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE 

Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out, and has never failed to arrest its decay. 

Usk Burnett's Flavoriug Extracts—the best. [Com. 

——antlieees 

The inventions of the A. 8. T. Co. have for the last 
twenty years reduced the shoe bills of thousands of fam- 
ilies one-half, and they now wish to call the attention of 
parents to their A, 8. T. Co. Black Tip, for protecting 
the toes of children’s shoes. They wear as long again 
with this tip on. (Communicated. 





An Old and Valuable Remedy—Introduced1856 


A combination of the active principles of Pe ruvian Bark 
with Protoxide of Lron, It is e +‘ — recommended 
by the medical profession as a very PALATABLE 
AROMATIC ire IN TON 1c for Ae cure of ayeps?. 
sia, loss of appetite, boils, ete. BILLINGS, CLAPP 
co. For sale by all ‘druggists. 











king any fabric with a common pen. No prepara- 
od Established 560 years. Superior and very popular 

for decorative work on linen. Also, Payson’s Com- 
bination. Rec'd Centennial Medal & Diploma. 
Sold by Druggists, Stationers, Fancy Goods Deal CIs, &e 





BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles o rments, with prices, 
sent free upon application by mail, Pieces 
for mending sent with each suit. 


POOLE & CO., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 


'ASHMERE BOUQUET — 
COLGATE’S TR on gar cl 
CASHMERE | tet ns the ott nit 
4a iJ “ 
BOUQUET 
SOAP. 





cate and recherche of 
perfumes. The name 
ry tr ade-mark of COL- 

xATE & on each 


aetna are a guarantee 








of = erior and uniform 
quality, 
STAN YAN’S P! ATENT 


BREAD MIXER AND KNEADER. 


Letter from Miss Parloa, Instructor and Man- 
ager of Boston School of € ookery, and Au- 
thor of several popular Cook Books. 


“Having thoroughly tested the Stanyan Bread Mixer 
I tind it an article the want of which I have 
ways felt. It cuts and beats up the dough at the same 


e, a process which gives you a fine, light bread. No 





A word with those who, because of mistrust, neglect to 
avail of the business facilities we offer. rsix years we 
have supplied the retail demand for our ane men’s and 
boys’ clothing, while our wholesale business was estab- 
lished years before. Any well-informed banker or mer- 
chant dealing in New York knows the house by reputa- 
tion as amply responsible. The class of clothing we make 
is too fine for dealers in small towns to keep; our jobbin 
trade is with the large cities. If you want a good article 
at a reasonable price, you have only to write us for sam- 
ples, and order what suits you. We send by express (, 
O.D., subject to examination before payme nt and return 
at our expense if unsatisfactory. No risk. Try it. 


ROGERS, PEET & Co., 
CLOTHIERS, 
487 Broadway, - New York. 


DR. WARNER'S | 


CORALINE CORSET. 


A Perfect Corset at Last! 

This Corset is boned with 
anew material called Cor- 
aline, which is vastly supe- 
ior to horn or whalebone. 

It Cannot Break. 
It is more comfortable, 
healthful and durable. It 
is not effected by cold, heat 
or moisture. It is warrant- 
ed to give satisfaction in 
every respect, 

For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1.25. 











rot 


ite Hen should be without it) M. PARLOA, Joston, Mass,” 
No, 1, taking two to three quarts of flour. 00 
No, 2, taking three to four ae of flour.... 3 
Forwarded upon receipt of price 
'TCHER TEMPLE C O., Hopedale, Mass. 
Money order office, Milford, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
Itis a 

















of oil has been removed. 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 








‘DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every Cough, from the worst | 


| Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat 


rhis it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 
eves, It acts first on the stomach, restores the appetite 
It stops Bleeding of 
3 and Irritation of the rhroat, 


IT CURES ASTHMA 
and Whooping Cough in their worst spasins, I want you 
to know what it will do, because it is unlike any other 
cough medicine in tue world, It never upsets the stomach, 
It is a weed of our own land, and not used in any other 
ae edic ine. LT have earefuily watched its effects on all ages, 
mn infancy to = Meee Sold by all druggists at one dol- 
lara bottle. Ma 

DON. ALD KEN NE ‘DY, 


the Lungs 


Roxbury, Mass. — 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 


The permanence of_ the Bi- 
cycle as a practical road vehicle 
is an established fact, and thou- 
sands of riders are daily enjoy- 
ing the delightful and health- 
giving exercise. The beautiful 
model and elegant appearance 
of the “Columbia” excite uni- 
versal admiration. It is cz 
fully finished in every particu- 
lar, and is confide ntly guaran- 
teed as the best vale for the 
money attained in a bicycle. 
Send 3-cent stamp for 24- -page 
Catalogue, with price lists and 
2 full information, 


THE POPE M’F’G CO. 

















The amazing result is that as many species of birds t . " 
have been obtained in this minute islet p in any coun.| © 7597 Washington Street, 
try in Europe, while the vast number of the oe et Vif Li Boston, “Mass. 
flocks is shown by the fact that fifteen thousand larks | —.... ——— cree 
have sometimes been caught in one nigh | Vocal: My Johnny My Joe—Two 
“ 24 | by Two—On the Sea —Unrequited 


VICTORIA’S THOUGHTFUL 
When William IV. 


} 


DELICACY, 


by his queen (then 


of Queen Dowager), to the Princess Victoria. The fol- 
lowing anecdote illustrates the princess’s high-breed 
Ing 


She imme eats ly called for paper, and indited a letter 
“ondolence to the widow. Folding it, she directed it 
“To th Gue en of England.” 

Her maid of honor in attendance, noticing the inser 
tion, said, *Your Majesty, you are Queen of England. 
“Yes,” she replied, “but the wid owed queen is not to 
be reminded of the fact first by me.” 

This, indeed, is but one of the many incidents illus- 
trative of that delicate consideration for the feelings of | 
others for which she is personally distinguished. 


oO 








) 





died, a messenger was despatched | 


y his death lowered to the position | } 





Bob up Serenely—A Summer Sho 
| -First Letter —Gleners — Rose's 
| E rrand—All on account of Eliza—A 
| Little While. 

Instrumental: Potpourrie, in- 


P | E C E S| | troducing the tollowing airs from the 


| | new Opera, Olivette: Sob Song, Mar- 


riage Bells Chorus, First Love, Tor- 
0 F N E Ww | pedo and the Whale and Farandole, 
| 








—Boston Belles altzes—Moment 

Se Ly Morning Sailors’ 
asures—Light Guard W altz,— 

| ith three other choice piano pieces. 

I the above are in the March and 

April numbers of Musical Hours, 

They are elegantly printed, and 


lors. Sent, postpaid, for 12 3c 





3 musical premiums, for 
I oU 


MUSICAL H RS PU B.CO., 
C. 23 Temple Place, Boston. 


bound in handsome covers in — | ceive treatment and return for home same day 


stamps; or the complete peer. with 


WARNER BRO’S 
372 mitamandithesid N. Y. 


‘SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Has been thoroughly proved to be a True Source of 
Economy. Every lady in the United States will find it 
to her adyanti age to see samples of our new 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS 


Before purchasing elsewhere. 
SAMPLES OF OUR NEWEST 
SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, NOVELTIES IN 
SILKS, DRESS GOODs, COLORED AND 
BLACK, WOOLEN GOODs, ETC., 
IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES, 
MAILED FREE UPON 








APPLICATION, 
We furnish Ladies’ Suits, Cloaks, Ulsters, Walking 
Jackets, Dolmans, Hosiery, Gloves, Hamburg E dgings, 


ha s, Ribbons, Fringes, Houseke eping Goods, Uphols- 
Goods. Woolen Underwear for Ladics, Gents’ and 
c ‘hilaren’ 's, Ladies’ and Misses’ Cotton Underwear, Boys’ 
Clothing, Millinery and Car rpetings, at the lowest prices 
for finest goods, WV e have the largest 


RETAIL DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT 


in this country, and our mail order business is only 
equalled by the Bon Marche of Paris. We neither mis- 
represent nor deal in worthless articles. 

Our mail matter represents every State in the Union, 
| daily. Our system of filling orders by mail is perfect and 
expeditious. Our invariable rule is to give those not 
| present to make their own selections, the best choice. 
All goods not perfectly satisfactory are cheerfully ex- 
changed, or the money refunded. Our sole motive is to 
please our customers, 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


for Spring and Summer will be more complete than ever. 
| Do not fail to send for one immediately, It will cost 
you nothing, and may be the means of saving money. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co, 


Washington and Avon Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 














SELF ACTING 
DO NOT GET 
OUT OF ORDER 























WITH ACCORDING TO LAW. 


486 Broadway, New York. 


RUPTURE 


RADICALLY CURED by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S 
method without the injury trusses inflict, and without 
interfering with labor. Patients from a ag r. 

ays 0 
Consultation each week at Boston office, 43 Milk $ 5 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday; New York office, 251 
Broadway, Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday. His Book, 
containing likenesses of baa cases, before and after cure, 
mailed for 10 cents, 


\" INFRINGEMENTS DEALT 








PEON Ss ae 





